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Lady Paramounts on Both Sides" 


THE spirits of the socio-political diarists of the eighteenth century, 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon on the Thames, in the last 
years of the nineteenth, amid a century’s wreckage and more than a 
century’s mutations, would find some features in the human landscape 
unchanged. And these would constitute the most convincing proofs 
of the abidingly conservative character of the nation, of the capital, 
as well as of their polity in Church, in State, in Senate, in Club, 
in Drawing Room. This constant quantity is the family nomen- 
clature of the actors and actresses in the drama of society and 
statesmanship. So long as a Disraeli and a Gladstone were dividing 
between them the loyalty and the admiration of the country, tolerably 
close was the parallel between the Victorian epoch and that Georgian 
period when the rivalry between Fox and Pitt seemed the animating 
principle of the organization of the two political connections of the 
realm. If the two years chosen for comparison were the last twelve 
months of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively, the 
political or parliamentary state of the kingdom would present really 
striking analogies. In 1794, had just taken place a new political 
cleavage resembling, or at least presaging, that which, just ninety- 
two years later, was tu prepare the way for the triumphs of the 
combined Unionist parties. In 1794, the Portland and Fitz-William 
Whigs, alienated and alarmed by the enthusiasm of Fox for 
the men of the French Revolution, had gone over in a body to the 
Tories; some of their leading members were incorporated into the 
younger Pitt’s Administration. Some years ago, if I mistake not, 
during the stormy period at home preceding the Berlin Congress, a 
well-known publicist, Mr. E. D. J. Wilson, published a very striking 
magazine article which was in itself ‘‘an appeal to the old Whigs from 
the new,” and in which the arguments of Burke’s famous pamphlet 
were shown to be exactly applicable to the political situation then 
existing. Probably if that weighty and well-read writer had cared to 
do so, he might, a few years later, when Gladstonian Home Rule 
filled the minds of men and made havoc of parties in the State, have 























* The Queen’s Prime Minister Series (Sampson, Low), especially Mr. Saintsbury’s 
Lord Derby, Mr. Traill’s Lord Salisbury. 
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been able, with even greater effect, to urge the pleas which had first 
been clothed in imperial language by the writer who, having been 
Lord Rockingham’s Private Secretary, owed to that Minister his 
seat for the pocket borough of Wendover. 

Thus far, by way of introduction, with regard to facts. As for 
names of personages prominent at the two dates, if any detailed simi- 
larity is to be found, itis less to the Statesmen than to the Stateswomen of 
the epoch one must go. Even here, though the leading patronymics to 
be encountered at the two periods be identical, the political sympathies 
of their possessors are distributed during the last year of the nineteenth 
century in a manner very different from the corresponding period of 
the eighteenth. At the later date, a Duchess with a historic title, in a 
manner quite as novel as at the earlier date, is publicly showing her 
sympathies with those who are certainly not working for the good of 
the Whig cause. When in “ Lothair,” the eponymous figure of 
the novel, after his ecclesiastical and military adventures in Italy, 
reappears in London, Hugo Bohun advises him, instead of building a 
cathedral, to start a theatre. “It is,” he says, “the high mode 
ever since Kate Montfort was put into management at the ‘ Folly.’” 
Had the time of the novel been the eighties or nineties instead of 
the waning seventies or sixties, the author would have avoided the 
appearance of anachronism by substituting for a playhouse a news- 
paper or a magazine. The eighteenth century Duchess of Devonshire 
cannot, by any possibility, be figured as encouraging or inspiring 
newspaper articles for Charles Fox. Her nineteenth century 
descendant has lately taken exceptional pains to blazon abroad the 
merits of a periodical, edited by another lady of quality, certainly not 
in the interest of the traditional political faith of the Cavendish 
House. 

As a matter of fact, the novelty may be less than would at first 
sight seem. The exact forerunner of the nineteenth century 
periodical, whether it should be called magazine, newspaper, or 
review, was known in the days when her incomparable Grace 
received the traditional kiss of the butcher; but keepsakes, albums, 
and other experiments of that sort of literature were as well known 
in the days of our ancestors as by an entirely different name they 
have become famous and fashionable in our own. Asked by a well- 
known editor, who had failed to secure from ‘‘ Eothen ” the promise of 
a contribution, the literary difference that struck him most between 
his older and his younger days, Kinglake replied thus :—‘‘ That now 
people take the trouble of writing and printing what, when I was a 
younger man, they would not have thought it worth while to say.” 
Even so late as Bungay’s dinner, to which Pendennis found himself 
bidden, the keepsake, or album, or so forth, remained the traditional 
field of display for writers of quality of both sexes. To-day, these 
same writers, or rather their successors, turn off volume after 
volume of reminiscences and diaries. If they be of a less intro- 
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spective and self-regarding turn, the fashionable editor of the 
period provide them, in some literary miscellany, a place of 
literary precedence exactly corresponding to their social rank. The 
variety of authorship, journalism, or whatever else it should be called, 
which, had he spoken of the present time, Hugo Bohun might have 
declared to be the high mode, would therefore seem to be not so 
much of a novelty after all. It is merely the adaptation to a later 
and superior age of the primitive and unpretentious little prints in 
which, after the manner of Thackeray’s Blanche Amory, our great 
grandparents sentimentally and intellectually disburdened themselves. 

In the early eighties, after some very slight misunderstanding, 
took place, at the dinner-table of friends they possessed in common, 
a reconciliation between the then Lord Randolph Churchill and the 
future Duke of Devonshire. Within a year or two of that auspicious 
event, Lord Randolph Churchill, in a speech delivered March 3rd, 
1886, at Manchester, was the first to suggest the formation of an 
Unionist Party. To those who now read his words between the 
lines, his idea will be seen pretty clearly to be that of such a 
coalition the Duke of Devonshire could not be other than a natural 
leader. What, therefore, could be more proper than that the ladies 
who respectively bear the names of those two gentlemen should now 
be united in the bonds of a literary association, and that a Duchess 
of Devonshire as contributor, should provide the very select 
miscellany edited by Lady Randolph Churchill, not only with a few 
commendatory lines to the public generally, but with some notes of 
her famous titular ancestress ? 

From the present point of view, the Westminster Election of 
the Spring of 1773 is of interest now, because it brought into near 
contrast the two political ladies paramount of the Whig and the 
Tory Party. Though the Tory Stateswoman was a Cecil, and the 
Whig a Cavendish, each by marriage, if not by birth, was connected 
with both families alike. The Lady Salisbury who canvassed for the 
Tory Candidate, Sir Cecil Wray, and whose Christian names were 
Mary Amelia, born in 1750, was a daughter of the first Marquis of 
Devonshire ; she had married the then Earl, afterwards Marquis of 
Salisbury in 1773. She seems to have been a woman of rather 
morbidly nervous temperament, and had throughout life a presenti- 
ment of a tragic end; that came to her at Hatfield House in 1835 
by fire. The then Lord Salisbury had recently taken office under 
Pitt, as Lord Chamberlain; his wife, therefore, by political status, as 
well as by family connection, was a very great lady indeed. In 
electioneering, however, she was less successful than her Whig rival. 
Whether the traditional butcher was ever actually kissed by the 
incomparable Duchess,* her intervention exactly reversed the electoral 


* The diarists of the period, especially Sir N. W. Wraxall, vol. iii, p. 346, mostly 
speak in general terms of caresses, said to have been permitted in order to prevail on 
the surly or inflexible. 
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current. On the whole, it is perhaps probable that the Ducal 
attentions to the mechanics, small tradesmen, and labourers in the 
Westminster by-ways did not exceed their conveyance to the 
houstings in her Grace’s coach. Within a week from this 
divinity appearing to cut the knot warranting her intervention, the 
situation ard prospect had entirely changed. A month earlier, Fox 
had fallen behind Wray by more than a hundred. Within ninety- 
six hours of Her Grace’s domiciliary visits to the Wesminster slums, 
Fox, in the cricket slang of a later day, had compiled a clear 
century more than either of his Tory opponents. 

Society, of course saw then, as under like circumstances it 
would see to-day, in this party struggle, a personal duel between the 
two trés grandes dames of the time. Sir George Trevelyan, in some 
of his earlier Fox volumes, has, by extracts, shown the historic value 
of the Wager Book of Brook’s Club. In that famous volume may 
be, or at least within living memory might have been, seen bits on 
this subject showing the political battle to be regarded as depending 
entirely on the personal efforts of these two ladies. The fair com- 
batants were not unequally matched. In respect of graces of person, 
demeanour, and of intellectual gifts, Lady Salisbury had no rival 
among her own sex, at the Court of George III. But a certain social 
exclusiveness which has since then become a cachet of Whiggism, 
and is responsible for so many popular conversions to Toryism, had 
not then taken a position among the Whig graces. One of the most 
winning attributes of Duchess Georgiana was an apparent unconscious- 
ness of her rank; she wished, one might think, nothing less than 
that those about her, of whatever degree, should not remember what 
she so willingly forgot. Add to this her proverbial beauty and her 
youth ; for the Duchess* was then scarcely twenty-six, as against the 
thirty-four years of the Countess. These were the combined advan- 
tages which, on the 16th of May, 1784 (the contest had been 
protracted), placed ‘‘man and people,” as Fox was now known, 235 
votes above Sir Cecil Wray. 

Since then, political society has seldom lacked for long a Lady 
Salisbury as one of its Queens and as paramount hostess on the Tory 
side; for a steadfast adhesion to the Tory faith has always been 
characteristic of the men and women of the House of Cecil. That 
is a hereditary distinction more uncommon than might be thought 
by those who seem to believe that from generation to generation in 
our great families, the politics are handed down from father to 
son like the name, jewels, or the family plate. It is worth while to 
point out the fallacy of that superstition. The statesman who, as 


*This Duchess Elizabeth was wife of the 5th Duke of Devonshire, whose 
somnolent tranquility of temper did not by any means, writes Wraxall, render him 
insensible to female charms, She was daughter of the 4th Earl of Bristol, widow of 
John Thomas Foster ; she married the Duke in 1809 ; died at Rome in 1824, having 
survived her husband thirteen years. 
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Sir Robert Harley, after some changes, settled down into official 
Toryism in the reign of Queen Anne, descended from a staunch 
parliamentary and puritan stock; his ancestor had been selected by 
probably the most Puritan House of Commons which ever sat, 
personally to lead the attack upon crosses, pictures, decorations, and 
other papistical remnants still secreted about them by many of the 
reformed churches of England. Bulwer Lytton once proudly applied 
to the fourteenth Lord Derby the whole Horatian passage in which 
occur the familiar words, Et sibi constet. As a fact, however, this 
great noble, though born of a staunchly Royalist stock, first won 
fame and power as a member of the Grey Administration which 
passed the Whig Reform Act. In his monograph on Lord Derby in the 
Queen’s Prime Minister series, Mr. Saintsbury has very lucidly pointed 
out and circumstantially proved, the chief promoter of the democratic 
franchise of that measure to have been, not as has been loosely said, 
the then leader of the House of Commons, Disraeli, but the head of 
the Cabinet, the great Earl himself. The Carnarvon Herberts furnish 
another case in point. The fourth Peer, the Colonial Minister 
throughout his life, was by faith and practice, by party choice 
as well as by personal temperament, a moderate Conservative. His 
family had at times been Whig. His father had been expected to 
receive a place in the Government which transferred power from 
the territorial aristocracy to the ten pound householders. Instead, 
however, of becoming a colleague of Grey, Lord Carnarvon was 
transformed into a most bitter and effective assailant of the measure, 
not only in Parliament, but in the country. Within recent years, 
no family has been more consistently Conservative than that of 
Stanhope. Yet, long before the present member for Burnley 
deviated from the ancestral faith, the Stanhopes furnished an instance 
of one among the very few peers, who have ever professed principles 
liberal to the point of republicanism, and who have engaged in argu- 
mentative combat the most powerful minds on the constitutional side. 

This was the third peer, Earl Charles, better known as Citizen 
Stanhope. To-day the most, memorable achievement of this man, 
born alittle out of his time, is his vigorous reply to Burke’s “‘ Reflection 
on the French Revolution.” With this extremely distinguished 
exception, there has been no dissolution of continuity to the 
Conservative loyalty of the Stanhope family. The first place to which 
the well-introduced foreigner made his way during earlier Victorian 
years, and the cosmopolitan haunt of celebrities from all quarters of 
the earth, before Lord Houghton, better known as Monckton Milnes, 
had won the social place for which Disraeli, in his earlier novel, 
immortalized that graceful poet and kindly Amphitryon,-as the Mr. 
Vavassour of his earliest, and the Mr. Trimayne of his latest novel. 
The establishment of the Lord Mahon, afterwards Lord Stanhope, in 
Grosvenor Place, was always a great deal more than a mere party 
house of call. In that capacity, however, it rendered the Tories good 
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service during the period when a suspension, permanent or temporary, 
of the hospitalities of Lady Jersey, assisted by her daughter, Lady 
Clementina Villiers, left the Conservatives at some disadvantage as 
compared with the Whigs. 

That generally was the period referred to by Henry Drummond 
in a remarkable letter to the then Leader of the House of Commons, 
in the spring of 1852, which had only seen the light within the last 
few years, notably in an article in the Quarterly Review, “ Rival 
Leaders and Party Legacies,” for October, 1895. In this characteristic 
composition the writer offers Disraeli—then still a discredited beginner 
in the lowest depths of his social unpopularity—advice and service. 
“The Conservative Whip, Jolliffe,” he complains, “is too delicate to 
know how to bribe half the Irish and the Press. They must be 
bought or they will upset you.” The weakest point in the Conservative 
arrangements seemed, however, to Drummond, to be the absence of a 
conservative Lord Lansdowne, Lady Palmerston, and a dozen other 
such to give dinners and soirées. ‘‘ Fat old Christopher ought not to 
have been put into the Cabinet, but been made to entertain. This 
frank correspondent having given Disraeli some hints which fifteen 
years later had not been quite forgotten, may even have inspired the 
Household Franchise Bill, and proceeded to lament the absence of 
Conservative officials to answer Osborne, Horsman, and a host of other 
revolutionary blackguards. Animals of a kind that must be bought 
dwell on a necessity of the Dukes of Richmond, of Buccleuch, as well 
as of Lord Exeter and Lord Salisbury opening their houses.” Of the 
personages here referred to, fat old Christopher, it may be incidentally 
mentioned, had in 1845 taken the double style of Nisbet-Hamilton on 
coming into the Belhaven and Dirleton properties. A few years older 
than either Disraeli or Gladstone, he prosperously survived, at his 
house in Chesham Place, to entertain his party till within the last 
quarter of a century. Ason of Mr. Philip Dundas, fat old Christopher 
was a nephew of the second Pitt’s especial friend, Henry Dundas, 
who became Lord Melville. 

During some time after the period now mentioned, the society 
fortunes of Conservatism had not recovered from the blows successively 
dealt to them by the Reform Act of 1832, and by the betrayal of 
Peel in 1846. Without, of course, the earlier change in the personnel 
of Parliament, the abolition of the Corn Laws would have been 
impossible. The Grey Legislation gave three-fifths of the House of 
Commons to Borough Members; it destroyed the nomination 
boroughs, hitherto the strength of the aristocratic party. Such was 
the foundation on which Peel, “recognizing the new pillars of the 
state,’ based a series of measures calculated to favour the interest 
and to secure the support of the new depositories of political 
power. In this way the statesman rallied round him the entire 
trading interest, and alienated from himself the polite world. 

It would scarcely be too much to say that, until Lord 
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Salisbury entered into his full family title, and, until under their present 
mistress, the improving reports of whose health are the cause of 
universal pleasure and thankfulness, Hatfield House and Arlington 
Street became social centres of conservative organization, all the best 
and most famous “ entertaining” in politics was done on the Liberal 
side. Only Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli’s personal intimates, and not 
many of them, visited their leader at Grosvenor Gate or were bidden 
to dine and sleep at Hughenden. It is indeed true, both before and 
after he was a widower, that Disraeli, though it was not his business 
to entertain, himself, was the cause of a good deal of most useful 
entertaining of the rank and file of his party by Tory hosts and 
hostesses who had taken so long to recognize the genius or even the 
existence of their leader. In few things outside the actual business of 
politics was Disraeli’s genius shown more clearly than in his re- 
cognition of the party usefulness of the great social pursuits and 
interests of his time. A place in his Cabinet for Lord Bradford, as 
Master of Horse, was one of the slighter and earlier evidences of 
Disraeli’s appreciation of the Turf as the great recruiting and rallying 
agency of the Tory party, and as such not less to be cultivated by it, 
than the lyrical jingoism of the music halls. But though during the 
years that, in these matters, his most intimate collaborators were Lord 
Abergavenny and Mr. Markham Spofforth, the good word of the 
Statesman was a passport to any club, dining table, or drawing-room 
that the aspirant might desire to enter. Conservatism continued to 
be without any social institution, doing for all its members and their 
wives what had been done for Liberalism by Cambridge House under 
the Palmerstons or later by the Carlingfords at Twickenham; for 
the brilliant qualities of Lady Waldegrave never really eclipsed the 
remarkable attraction which the winning and gracious gentleness, 
supplementing the sterling abilities which Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
possessed, for those who had the privilege of his personal friendship. 

Thus, on their accession to the Conservative supremacy, Lord 
and Lady Salisbury were confronted by the necessity of socially 
organizing the party anew. Of all Englishwomen who in our day 
have had to do with politics, the wife of the Prime Minister is the 
only one who, in a position so difficult and critical, dealing with 
elements so mutually ill-assorted and irreconcilable, could have 
accomplished so considerable a success. 

That the Lady Salisbury of the Disraelian and the present day was 
not intellectually inferior to, as a fact was probably the intellectual 
superior of, the Lady Salisbury of the Pitt and Fox period, matched 
by political accident against the Whig Duchess of Devonshire and 
her scarcely less gifted sister, Lady Duncannon, everybody indeed 
knew. The most talked about article which ever appeared in a 
weekly journal, the ‘‘ Girl of the Period,” in the Saiurday Review, 
was attributed at the first by general rumour, indifferently and 
blunderingly, to the then Lord and Lady Cranborne. It was, of 
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course, as everybody knows, actually the work of the late Mrs. Lynn 
Linton. Whether Lady Salisbury has or has not ever contributed 
to the weekly press, her literary powers are known to be such as 
become the daughter of one so eminent among the masters of clear 
statement and the most finished classical scholars of his day as the 
late Baron Alderson. During the Derby-Disraeli era, or later even 
than that, the average Conservative M.P. and his wife, used ‘‘ to the 
disadvantage of their own chiefs,” to compare the social entertainers 
on both sides. 

The Liberal lady paramount, Lady Palmerston, filled everyone 
with admiration for the success of her evening parties, secured, as 
this generally seemed to be, by two particular causes; one of these 
admitted easily of imitation, and the other, not. First, her invita- 
tions were issued in her own handwriting ; secondly, so consummate 
was the tact with which she received and parted from her guests, 
that each one of these carried away the impression of having been 
the recipient of some special compliment or distinction conferred by 
the host or hostess. These gatherings, though always crowded, 
never degenerated into mere crushes. They always remained select 
gatherings, to which everyone esteemed it a personal honour to be 
asked. Contrast with all this individual attention, murmured the 
ordinary Conservative member and especially his womankind, even 
Lady Derby’s receptions at 33 St. James’ Square, which, while the 
Rupert of debate lived, was recognized as the great social centre of 
the party. But there the hostess performed her part in the functions 
with dignity, rather than with grace. The very cards, it was 
complained, were enclosed in envelopes, obviously addressed in the 
handwriting of office clerks. They were delivered often by the same 
hand, and at the same time to the ladies as the Treasury Whips 
to the gentlemen. During some portion of this earlier period, 
Evelyn, Lady Carnarvon, a daughter of the house of Chesterfield, 
and the very ideal of a trés grande dame, made a delightful hostess 
in town and country for about ten years, during part of which the 
Zenobia of Endymion was also active. But the Lady Clementina 
Villiers, already mentioned among the most beautiful characters and 
presences of her generation, died in 1859. After that her mother 
gathered few new people around her; while though all the Jerseys 
of very recent times have been Tories, they were, like the Herberts, 
formerly Whigs. 

Still, while at any epoch there have existed a Lady Jersey ora 
Lady Stanhope, social conservatism has not lacked a counter attrac- 
tion to the Whig Salons, as till to-day they have been at Lansdowne 
House or Bowood. Whether or not, as was always said during the 
Palmerstonian and Waldegravian era, the Tories had fewer hospitable 
houses than had the Whigs, there is one conspicuous reason why 
such might easily have been the fact. The whole tone of the public 
school, of the University, of the College, of the regiment, and of the 
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club—whether that club has been a servants’ house of call like 
the “Running Footman” in a back street in Mayfair, or the most 
sought after of the joint-stock palaces of St. James—has ever been 
Conservative. While Lord Beaconsfield lived, the social boycott at 
each of these places of stray Liberals has been carried to a point not 
easy for the newest generation to realize. In addition to all this, 
within our time the smart and opulent Americanism which spices 
society, as well as all the social environment of the racing stable, 
have distanced even the church or the licensed victuallers as 
proselytizing agencies in the interest of Conservatism. 

A Member of Parliament entering the House at perhaps the 
best and most interesting point of the modern period, in 1868, in 
addition to the houses already named, would, about the middle of his 
time, have, if a Conservative, received cards to the late Lady Ridley’s, 
whose death, universally lamented, was a loss only less real to the 
party than to her family and friends. Perhaps it was from her mother, 
Lady Tweedmouth, that the wife of the present Home Secretary, 
like her other daughter, the present Lady Aberdeen, inherited a 
feminine grace and a gentle dignity which placed her high among the 
hostesses of the period. Our imaginary Conservative M.P. would 
also have found that, as is still the case, London abounded in close 
Tory houses not entertaining at all, the average Tory M.P., and that 
everywhere the tendency was for Conservative houses to celebrate 
little more than drums of the Conservative party, with a few Liberals 
thrown in to give the affair the appearance of comprehensiveness. 

Such, generally, was the state of things when Lady Salisbury 
first took up the position to which, to the relief of all political 
sections, she is now happily restored. Primrose League operations, 
and the more or less social meetings these have involved, need not be 
touched upon here. To add to the fact of catholicity the cachet of 
distinction was the task incumbent upon a Conservative Lady 
Paramount at this juncture. Before the era of Lord Salisbury’s 
Premiership commenced, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli had set a 
memorable example by inviting to their State Dinners, at the 
beginning of the season, distinguished men outside politics, such as 
the President of the Royal Academy. The spirit of this example, to 
the great advantage of the party, has been followed at the receptions 
in Arlington Street. Here, as implied by a passage in one of his 
latest novels, Mr. Disraeli met for the first, perhaps the only, time the 
Swedish Nightingale, once known as Christine Nilsson. Such a 
blending of different elements of distinction as has marked the 
Arlington Street or Hatfield parties has since then become tolerably 
general elsewhere. It is, of course, the very highest compliment that 
could be paid, not only to the general, but to the special and 
parliamentary guests. To the hostess now mentioned belongs the 
honour of having been among the first, if not to discover, practically 


to act upon that truth. 
T. H. S. Escort. 
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The Popularity of the Partridge 


EQUALLY admirable whether viewed in connection with breechloader 
or bread sauce, the partridge is the most widely popular of British 
game birds. It affords what may perhaps be termed the middle 
class and therefore the most extensive phase of sport with the gun. 
Pheasants—except informally in wild districts—and grouse, are shot 
best but by a minority, though that be a large and wealthy one. But 
partridge shooting has such different gradations that it affords many a 
man achanceof using a gun who would otherwise never do so. At the 
top of the scale stands the big Norfolk, or other manor swarming with 
birds. At the bottom the small farm, where at any rate some half a 
dozen coveys will give every September a day or two’s sports—days 
all the more valued from their rarity. 

The first of September is absolutely the most generally welcome 
anniversary in the shooting calendar. It signifies recreation, at once 
seductive and invigorating, to a very large and varied class of brain 
workers whom the experiences of life compel to spend the greater part 
of their existence in London and other large cities in mental toil at 
high pressure. In such, whether politicians, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, journalists, or whatever else they may be, ‘‘ the First” 
means the commencement of the happy time when the secret of mens 
sana in corpore sano is found amid turnips, stubble, and grass fields— 
a secret which has been lost, “ while in populous city pent.” To many 
of those who do find it, the gun is of secondary importance, they 
contribute little to the bag and indeed expend a good many cartridges 
without result. No matter—they have plenty of walking with an 
object, of purest air, of rural scenery and sounds, and find in the 
luncheon sub tegmine fagi, and the incomparable pipe or cigarette 
afterwards, a sense of healthy fatigue, repose, and enjoyment which 
is perennially new. 

Ubiquitous—of course in varying numbers—is the partridge 
wherever there is cultivated land. It is a self-supporting bird nor has 
to be sought like the more exclusive grouse in northern regions, to 
arrive at which more or less lengthened journeying is necessary. The 
partridge, so to speak, is in the next field that lies beyond the country 
house park, or the old-world farm garden. Wherever the soil is 
extensively cultivated and there is an open area, there the bird thrives 
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and multiplies. It is never driven to make its permanent abode in 
wild and solitary places, Its persistent adherence to the turnip fields 
and clover-matted stubble has been compared to that of a mountain 
tribe clinging to their fastnesses in a war of extirpation. 

Thus there are all sorts of partridge shooting on the large, 
medium, and small scale. What may be called the fashionable and 
formal methods nowadays are those of walking up hills in a line or 
waiting under shelter while they are driven overhead. Thus are the 
big bags made. Both methods are the delight of the crack shot and 
especially the drive—the affliction of the moderate and bad one, if he 
be of a sensitive nature which feels criticism none the less palpable 
because silent. It is said by those who are accustomed and attached 
to these methods of shooting that they are the only ones worth the 
name, that dogs in connection with this branch of sport are, 
excepting the retriever, obsolete, and that the modern conditions of 
agriculture make the modern conditions of shooting indispenable if a 
big bag is to be made. No doubt these remarks are true as applied to 
many localities where high-farming exists. The close shorn stubbles 
left by the reaping machine, and the drilling of turnips, for instance, 
gives coveys far less shelter and make them lie far less closely than 
was their ancient wont. But there are various parts of the realm 
where this state of thing does not exist, and something akin to that 
of past generations does. Of this, however, more can be said later. 

Walking up birds in line, the coveys having been previously 
sedulously collected by the keeper within a big area of turnips or 
other root crops, is what may be termed the fashionable, modern style 
of partridge shooting. One (more or less) steady retriever—a 
thoroughly good dog is oftener seen in the advertisements than 
elsewhere—at the keeper’s heels is the only canine attendant. That 
in itself greatly lessens the pleasure of shooting to many men of 
old-fashioned ideas for whom the trained sagacity of pointers or setters 
greatly adds to the enjoyment of the day. But those who really, as 
distinguished from those who profess to, solely admire the up-to-date 
style of shooting are usually very good shots, who desire a rapid 
succession of opportunities for emptying cartridges, and are dejected 
if any but a small proportion of these are used without result. If all 
the members of the party are on an average as performers of the gun, 
the result is a very big bag and a general amount of self-satisfaction ; 
each man is stimulated by the proximity of his neighbours to shoot 
up to his record or, if possible, break it. But if, as often happens, 
there are various degrees of proficiency, the result is ot the greatest 
happiness of the greatest hunter. At some shoots of this kind the 
pain indeed, for the unskilled hand, surpasses the pleasure. The line 
has to be kept with military precision, and the inferior performer is 
always, from nervousness, likely to walk too fast, or too slow, to fire 
too near, or too far, to make remarks to his neighbours (and nothing 
scares birds more than the human voice), or to do something which 
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shall produce a chilling glance or a muttered soliloquy from the 
autocratic head keeper (who is frequently on such occasions a much 
greater man than his master). Thus, for the humbler member of the 
party, there is only one hour of actual enjoyment. And that is the 
one devoted to luncheon, when his tongue is free and his movements 
are his own. But inwardly he reflects that his experience is another 
proof of the assertion that the English take their pleasure sadly. 

As covey after covey rises, whirring from the ample leafage, and 
the experts bring down their birds right and left, the materials for the 
big bag and the paragraph in the local paper are rapidly accumulated. 
But there is something too mechanical about the whole thing for the 
enjoyment of many, who like a holiday to have its lapses into 
irresponsible freaks. After each fusillade the line halts, while the 
keeper and the retriever pick up the birds. Then the march is 
resumed under the directions of the head keeper, who has mapped out 
the campaign with Napoleonic forethought and despotism. So field 
after field is beaten and the bags total up. But there is a regularity 
which, while agreeable so far as the result goes, lacks the pleasure of 
variety. The head keeper’s cold eye—sometimes that of the host 
himself when his temper allows him a free hand—speaks daggers to 
the blunderer who either misses an easy shot or by talking puts up a 
covey out of range, or shoots at his neighbour’s bird, or does not shoot 
at all when he should (and the man who has nerves usually does one 
or other of these things and sometimes all of them in the course of 
the day). His amount of actual enjoyment is easily calculated. 

As for the “drive,” it needs even better shooting than does 
walking up the birds in line. To the uninitiated it seems not so very 
difficult to wait under a hedge and blaze away at the covey when it 
comes over. This is one of those things wherein a little experience 
most effectually takes the conceit out of one. Asa stream of birds 
with whirring wings goes at racing pace over head, the tyro, who 
may be a very decent performer behind dogs, and when alone or in 
company witha familiar acquaintance, finds that his nerves are shaken, 
his eye and hand unsteadied, and he fires practically again and again 
at the tails of the birds with no effect but that of using up his 
cartridges, a matter, no doubt, of gratification to his gun maker, but 
to nobody else. By and by, on using his eyes and such calm 
observation as he may possess, he sees that some of the old hands 
stand up and shoot at the birds as they are coming, not as they 
are going, choosing the precise critical moment, and bringing them 
down with remarkable accuracy. Then does he essay the same 
performance, but finds that, like casting the dry fly, it is one which 
needs natural aptitude, long practice, and a fine, almost automatic, 
combination of hand and eye. Where all who take part in the drive 
are such experts, the result as regards the bag is a big one, and the 
shooters enjoy the rapid and unerring firing more than any other form 
of using the gun. But such instances are the minority. Men are 
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asked to join partridge shoots for various reasons, besides marksman- 
ship, and a certain proportion of those who wait under the hedge find 
themselves very poor hands at this exciting function. There are, 
however, some districts in which the only way to obtain a large bag 
of partridges—even as there are in the case of grouse—is by driving 
the birds. And those who are crack shots and have to live up to 
their records do indeed drink delight of battle with their peers at a big 
drive. Some of the finest, and, to the less skilful, most wonderful 
shooting, is seen on these occasions, at once the admiration and the 
despair of the ambitious but merely moderate performer. 

Probably, however, the majority of those who shoot in September 
who can afford but a limited time for the sport, and with whom the 
gun is a recreation and not an occupation, would not admit either of 
the phases of partridge shooting which have been mentioned as the 
greatest happiness. In most men there is need of a certain amount 
of indolence and going-as-you-please when they seek open air 
remedies for over-worked brain and excited nerves. And the genuine, 
all-round enjoyment of a day with the partridges is mostly found in 
something like the ancient fashion. There are plenty of places, 
more especially since so much land has gone out of cultivation, or in 
some sort been subject to agricultural depression, where there is scope 
for the use of dogs, and their working is not only part of the 
enjoyment of the sport, but a very important ingredient, if it is to 
result in a fair bag. And most men who hardly shoot at all save in 
September, (also not a few who shoot a good deal at other times), 
find their greatest. enjoyment in shooting partridges somewhat as 
their grand sires did, except that, for flint and steel, breachloder, more 
or less modern in construction, is substituted. 

The scenes of such sport—and they are many in various quarters 
of the realm on the First—are by no means the trim expanses of close 
shorn stubbles, drilled turnip, and small fences, which are most familiar 
to the fashionable shooter. To the eye of the scientific farmer they 
are most depressing; to that of the shooter, who has a taste for the 
picturesque and the various minor pleasures which accompany the 
main one of finding coveys, very delightful. 

The fields are small and varied in crops—turnips, stubble, bean, 
grass, and potato in irregular succession. Big hedgerows bound them, 
great trailing, tangled mazes of elder, holly, bramble, and hazel, with 
oak and ash saplings here and there, with deep ditches thickly carpeted 
with leaves beneath, the home and haunt of different furred and 
feathered creatures. These hedgerows are part of old fashioned 
shooting. They are not merely picturesque, but practical also. For 
birds, when scattered, often run into the nearest hedgerow. Then 
follows very good sport of a modest kind, a gun’ being on either side. 
The attendant, by the argument of his ground ash when the steady old 
pointer indicates the resting place of each bird, induces the latter to 
whirr out, and for those who like single shots there is sufficient 
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opportunity for showing their skill. Nor is it merely “hedge popping” 
or ‘“schoolboy’s amusement,” as some of the disdainful assert. For 
very often a shooter who has “a good conceit of himself’ finds that 
the partridge, flying swift and low along the hedge, sometimes with 
sudden and perplexing angles, “ goes one better’’ than the gun. 

In such a country as is here pictured, and behind a brace of 
steady setters or pointers—or even a single dog of sagacity—a couple 
of men who like to take this pleasure leisurely, or even a trio—which 
some think the better number, as usually giving an indisputable 
majority whenever there is a difference of opinion—find the most 
equable and varied enjoyment in September. It is assumed that they 
shoot for enjoyment, and for mental and physical recuperation, not to 
make a big bag, or to keep up their fame, or surpass that of rivals. 
Then have they leisure to use their eyes, to loiter at their own sweet 
wills, to halt on occasion and study scenery or rural peculiarities, to 
pick ripe blackberries, and glance at crops or stock—in short, to do all 
sorts of things which are not permissible when making up a large 
party and shooting under the eye and rule of the head keeper, who 
has the evening and the game cart, not to say his tips, always in view. 
For the majority of men who shoulder a gun in September this kind 
of informal sport is far more delightful, though the bags be small, 
than the fashionable style, which entails more or less tension of 
nerve all day. 






























































Such men can feast their eyes in idle fashion; those eyes, town- 
wearied, find something in the autumnal landscape worth looking at , 
besides partridges and the other men’s distances and chances. The 
shorn fields still look fresh, the yellow stubble contrasts with the 
deep green of the root crops, the hazel boughs in the hedges are ] 
rustling and bending, the white not yet embrowned nuts clustering I 
amid the green leaves, and the brambles in the summer corners show e 
the earliest empurpling blackberries. Here and there a few bright c 
patches on elm and beech show vivid amid the dark green foliage of ° 
oak and larch, and hint of the coming autumnal beauty of decay in k 
the woodlands. Here and there is an old world, red-tiled farmhouse, it 
with an equally old garden, full of the blossoms beloved by our fore- h 
fathers, and with the quiet, drowsy aspect that is matched by the a 
leisurely cawing of the rooks in the ‘immemorial elms” around. a 
Within the low walls of the garden are the autumnal flowers which tl 
up-to-date town taste neglects—china asters, marigold, Michaelmas ac 
daisies, noble hollyhocks. In one corner of the ample “careless ar 
ordered garden,” with a southern aspect— br 
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The sunny wall 
Presents the downy peach, the shining plum, 
The ruddy, fragrant nectarine, and dark 

Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 






But what has this to do with partridge shooting? Merely that such 
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shooters as are here imagined find a lounge by the farmhouse, a 
glance at the garden, and a chat with the farmer (who is particularly 
proud of his old fig tree), welcome additions to the day’s sport even 
as are the varied features of the landscape, all of which things, how- 
ever, are quite beneath the notice of the fashionable shot. But for 
many town-dwelling men there are wonderful freshness and attraction 
in the rural sights which those who live habitually among them deem 
dull commonplace. 

Such quiet shooting as this is done with the motto festina lente 
ever to the fore. The dogs range the stubbles first, that is a rule 
which has been observed by many generations since the first gunners of 
Queen Anne’s time ever experimented with their cumbrous single barrels 
vice the setting doz and net. Congenial comrades, be they a couple 
or a trio, feel a tranquil satisfaction in thus starting, which is absent 
from a line of walkers up or a drive. This creates no criticism of 
each other’s shooting, no keeping the average up, or the nerves ina 
constant state of tension lest it go down, no fear of some breach of 
etiquette as to your neighbour’s bird. Not much nowadays is likely 
to be done in the stubbles—though here and there in some districts 
where things are not done by strict rule and modern accuracy there 
may be hollows and dips where the stubble is longer than elsewhere— 
and here it is as likely as not the dogs may stand at a covey which 
rises within range, though at a longer one than was usual in the 
ancient days of the sickle. At any rate such birds as may be in the 
stubble will run before the dogs, into neighbouring fields, where 
better coveys exist. Our shooters work round them, keeping the 
turnips to the last, and as far as possible driving the birds thither. 
Potato or beanhaulm is sure to be “‘ gocd lying.” Anda favourite 
haunt, also, of the occasional hare. These crops are carefully 
explored. The gradual slowing down of the dogs as they wind the 
covey is in itself a pleasant fillip to the old-fashioned shooter, an 
anticipation of triumph. When one at last stands statue-like, with 
head pointed towards the covey, the other dog backing his comrade, 
it is a sight worth seeing, and one which the up-to-day shooter misses, 
however big his bag. For moderate shots, too, the statue-like dogs 
are tonic—thus is time assured for bracing the nerves—the sudden 
whirring of walked up birds has spoiled many a chance. The gunners 
thus prevised, walk towards the dogs. Then there is a rush of wings, 
accompanied by the staccato notes of the old cock, the dogs drop prone, 
and the guns ring out. With fair marksmanship, each gun should 
bring down its brace, but even if only one bird is the result of each 
the shooters are satisfied. Progress is resumed. Probably a hare 
canters through the haulm, and a poor shot indeed is he who, adhering 
to the ancient rule and aiming at the tips of the eats, does not roll 
the hare head over heels killed dead. There is nothing so painful 
in shooting as wounding a hare and hearing her pitiful ‘‘ aunt! aunt!” 
when, too crippled to get away, she sees the bag carrier approaching. 
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On such a farm as is here imagined there are, of course, rabbits 
in various corners. These are sure at intervals to dart out of cover, 
their white scut hardly seen ere they disappear. Perhaps they are 
oftener missed than are partridges, for rabbit shooting is by no means 
the schoolboy sport some superior persons term it. Whether missed 
or shot, they agreeably vary the day’s doings, and of the latter are 
always appreciated. 

The grass fields are worth running through, especially if the day 
be a hot one. The dogs range over it with rapid feet, nor neglect to 
explore the corners. In superficial beating of a large grass field it has 
often happened that just as the line has passed on heedless, there has 
been a whirr of wings from behind, and turning their heads the 
shooters have seen a big covey vanishing over a hedge, having laid 
quietly concealed while the guns overlooked that corner by the lodge 
or gate, where in a hollow the grass grew longest. The corners of 
fields where there is any cover are indeed always the object of 
attention by the old hand, for not only partridges, but the wandering 
pheasant, or the couched hare, and the observant rabbit often pause 
in that coign of vantage. Walking through the long grass, there is the 
chance of disturbing a landrail which keeps in the thickest part of the 
herbage, and puzzles the dogs by its winding course. To put it up is 
difficult, but once up it is the easiest of shots, with its low, slow flight. 
Small game perhaps, but always succulent and much appreciated on 
toast. Perhaps a shady, winding lane, its hedges full in summer of 
wild rose and honeysuckle, but now of nuts and blackberries, runs 
there between the grass fields. In such a case it were well when birds 
have been winded by the dogs near the hedge to go into the lane, too, 
especially if its course is grass grown and wheels are rare. For 
partridges, like rustic lovers, by no means dislike loitering in a shady 
lane and where brambles overhang the long grass at the sides. They 
will usually top the hedge when flushed, and that means good shooting 
if a brace or two are to drop to the gun. 

If it be a bean field it is sure to afford sport, but on all farms, 
great or small the turnip fields are of course the bonne bouche. Here, 
perhaps, is most vividly apparent the picturesque, as well as the 
practical, side of shooting over dogs. As they pace through the 
rustling leaves their dappled coats contrast with the deep green 
predominant lines. When they stand at a dead point the picture is 
yet more striking, the coloured forms motionless amid the sea of 
verdant leaves. No less practical than picturesque, for the merely 
moderate shot—and is he not of the majority ?—will make far better 
practice when he walks up to the dogs aware that he is going to have 
a chance, than when he does so dogless, and the combination of 
swishing leaves and whirring wings suddenly startles his ears. 
Besides this, it is a fact that birds generally lie better to dogs than 
otherwise, whatever the cover may be. 

In a large turnip field the guns find, with luck, three or four 
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coveys, perhaps a single bird or two, and they beat it, if wise, back- 
wards and forwards till it has been thoroughly explored. Rabbits are 
pretty sure to dart hedgeward; only a clever snapshot as the fur is 
momentarily seen under the ample leafage will stop them. When 
the wounded birds drop, they are pretty sure to run to the hedge. 
Whether a retriever be used or the pointers find the runner—some 
pointers, even nowadays, combine the accomplishment of pointing and 
retrieving—prompt and equally quiet working are essential. When a 
covey is thoroughly scattered and driven, say into a piece of open 
ground, there is very good sport for those who are fair and quick 
shots. Bird after bird is indicated by the steady dogs, varied indeed 
are their hiding places. One bird will perhaps take shelter near a 
clod of earth, another will run behind a tuft of grass, or a low bit of 
undergrowth, another in a clump of furze, and so on. One after the 
other these are flushed. They dart off in different ways and at all 
sorts of angles. Thus there is scope for good shooting—or otherwise 
—and much exercise of that combination of hand and eye which 
means marksmanship. 

After the turnips have been beaten thoroughly, there will probably 
be lunch under the hedge or a tree. As there are none of the dainties 
which make up that interval at big formal shoots, so with the modest 
refreshment there is none of the accurate punctuality which the head 
keeper insists upon. More or less, gossip and tobacco are enjoyed by 
the easy-going shooters. The afternoon’s beat will include the 
stubbles again where birds then return, and the grass. A few more 
are picked up. The total will not be large but it has been gained 
with much enjoyment and in leisurely fashion with a new perception 
of all the pleasant surrounding sights and sounds of September. 


F. G. WALTERS. 











The Marquis de Gallifet 


THERE are many examples in history of men rising on the stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things. Augustine, and Ignatius 
Loyola are the most prominent, yet it is doubtful if a more striking 
ascent is to be found than that of the Marquis de Gallifet whose iron 
hand is now directing the French Ministry of War. 

Gallifet is descended from a Provengal family which first came 
into notoriety during the sixteenth century. About the time that 
our old friend D’Artagnan was serving his apprenticeship as a 
musketeer, Louis XIII. raised Alexandre Gallifet to the rank of a peer, 
in virtue of his position as president of the Parliament of Aix. With 
the exception of Joseph de Gallifet, born in 1663, who became the 
assistant of the General of the Jesuits, and who founded the 
Confraternity of the Sacred Heart, and his niece, Abbess of St. 
Etienne de Gorian, the Gallifet family retired into obscurity until the 
advent of the present marquis, during the reign of Louis Philippe. 

The beginning of his career as a soldier was not very brilliant. 
At the time when our soldiers and sailors were encamped under the 
walls of Sebastopol, in company with 300,000 men despatched there 
by our ally Napoleon III., Lieutenant de Gallifet, according to 
documents in the archives of the War Office, was “ terré prés d’Aix 
avec une femme galante et oublieux de ses devoirs de Francais.” 
Wiendenbach, a special messenger of the Minister of War, was 
employed to find out the whereabouts of the laggard warrior and to 
see him embark for the Crimea in company with various reinforce- 
ments which were departing for the scene of action. There is no 
special mention of him during the Crimean War, but in the interval 
of peace which followed, there was more than one report in the 
archives of the Prefect of Police on Gallifet’s gallantry, of which the 
following is a fair sample :— 

Rapport a M. le Préfet, 
Service de M. Carlier, 
Le 15 novembre, 1869. 


No. 58479. 

On raconte dans le monde de ces dames que M. le Marquis de Gallifet, 
a la suite du dernier scandale qu'il a produit, se serait décidé ad donner sa 
démission de colonel en France, pour prendre du service en Autriche. 
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During the war with Austria, Gallifet was attached to the 
Emperor’s staff, and had no opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
but a few years later he took part in the ill-fated attempt to seat 
Maximilien on the throne of Mexico. His exploits here are best 
recorded in his own words, written on Christmas Day, 1864 :— 

“ Je suis, par le fait, un chef de gendarmes. Je dresse des embuscades, 
et, contrairement a ce qui se passe en France, mes hommes sont plus brigands 
que ceux que je poursuts. 

“« Je suis, en outre, grand justicier. Tous les brigands (je ne parle pas 
de mes soldats) qui ne sont pas tués, sont pendus. Et si vous voulez de la 
corde, je pourrais m’en faire marchand a mon retour, elle sera authentique.” 

When the Tuileries was invaded by the mob in 1870, this letter 
was found among Napoleon’s private papers. 

The war with Germany saw Gallifet commanding a brigade. On 
the first of September, 1870, he is said to have led the heroic cavalry 
charge at Sedan, and to have gained a reputation for devoted bravery 
of the noblest kind. But it must not be forgotten that Colonel de 
Bauffremont claimed to have led this famous charge, and he calls to 
his aid as witnesses the officers of the 1° Hussars and 6° Chasseurs 
of Tillard’s Brigade; and of the 1, 3° and 4° Chasseurs d’Afrique of 
Margueritte’s brigade. 

“What is there to prove,” says Colonel de Bauffremont, “that 
M. de Gallifet exercised the functions of a general the day of the 
charge? Two things would have been necessary: a letter of service, 
or the placing under his orders the brigade or the division. During 
the morning, General Tillard was killed by the explosion of a shell, 
and I, as senior colonel, had taken the command of his brigade. A 
few moments before the charge, General Margueritte was mortally 
wounded, and the division being without a general passed under my 
orders. It was I who received from General Ducrot the order to 
charge. It was I who at the head of the division led the regiments 
against the Prussian battalions. Whether M. de Gallifet was as he 
claims—without proof of any kind—a general or not, he had no 
command the day of Sedan.” 

That the colonel was right and the marquis wrong is proved by 
a letter of Marshal MacMahon, written on April 1st, 1890. 

‘You can tell General de Bauffremont,’’ wrote the Marshal, 
“that he is right in saying that Gallifet had no command the day of 
Sedan, because, in reality, he was not created a general on the 30th, 
as he says, and as the Annuaire Militaire of 1871 states :— 

“‘The evening before Sedan I gave to the Emperor a decree 
creating Margueritte a general of division, and Gallifet a general of 
brigade, but this decree remained upon the Emperor’s table, who 
never signed it, I am sure. I do not know how Gallifet has 
persuaded a Minister of War that this decree had been signed, and 
how he calls himself a general without having received the brevet.”’ 


Nevertheless, though Gallifet did not lead the charge, he took 
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part in it, which fully establishes his claim to be a brave man. He 
was included in the huge batch of prisoners sent to Coblentz after the 
fall of Sedan. On his return he accepted a command under the 
Versaillists, and now comes the atrocious part of his history, which is 
recorded in the Times, the Daily News, and the Standard, during the 
May and June of 1871. 

The Communists had published many documents found among 
the private papers, many of them dealing with Gallifet, and when the 
Versaillist troops entered Paris he took a terrible revenge. 

The Tricolore of May 31st, 1871, records :— 

“On Sunday morning, the 24th, out of more than two thousand 
Federals, one hundred and eleven of them have been shot in the 
ditches of Passy. 

“** Let those who have white hairs step out from the ranks!’ 
said General Gallifet, who presided at the execution. The number of 
these grey-headed Federals amoufited to one hundred and eleven. 

“* You saw the June of 1848,’ said the General, ‘and you are 
more guilty than the others.’ A wave of the hand, and the grey-heads 
were pushed against the wall, the rifles cracked, and Gallifet rode on 
to fresh slaughter. His humour can be guaged by the following 
extract from the Liberté of Brussels, which published the following 
account by eye-witnesses of the events of May 26th, 1871 :— 

“On the 26th of last May, we formed part of the column of 
prisoners who had left the Boulevard Malesherbes at eight o’clock in 
the morning in the direction of Versailles. We stopped at the 
Chateau of La Muette where General Gallifet, after having dismounted 
from his horse, passed into our ranks, and then making a choice, he 
pointed out to the troops eighty-three men and three women. They 
were taken away along the talus of the fortifications and shot before 
us. After this exploit, the General said: ‘My name is Gallifet. Your 
journals in Paris have sullied me long enough. I take my revenge.’ 

‘Thence we were directed to Versailles, where during the 
journey we were again obliged to assist at frightful executions of two 
women and three men, who, falling down exhausted, and being unable 
to keep up with the column, were killed with bayonet thrusts by the 
sergents de ville forming our escort.” 

This is bad enough in all conscience, but the Daily News of 
June 8th, 1871, gives even a more diabolical picture of Gallifet’s 
cruelty. 

‘“‘ The column of prisoners halted in the Avenue Uhrich and was 
drawn up four or five deep on the footway facing to the road. 
General the Marquis de Gallifet and his staff, who had preceded us 
there, dismounted, and commenced an inspection from the left of the 
line near where I was.. Walking down slowly, and eyeing the ranks 
as if at an inspection, the General stopped here and there, tapping a 
man on the shoulder or beckoning him out of the rear ranks. In 
most cases, without further parley, the individual thus selected was 
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marched out into the centre of the road, where a small supplementary 
column was thus formed. . . . They evidently knew too well that 
their last hour was come, and it was fearfully interesting to see their 
different demeanours. One, already wounded, his shirt soaked with 
blood, sat down in the road and howled with anguish. . . . others 
wept in silence; two soldiers, presumed deserters, pale but collected, 
appealed to all the other prisoners as to whether they had ever seen 
them amongst their ranks ; some smiled defiantly. . . . It was an 
awful thing to see one man thus picking out a batch of his fellow- 
creatures to be put to a violent death in a few minutes without further 
trial. . . . A few paces from where I stood, a mounted officer 
pointed out to General Gallifet a man and woman for some particular 
offence. The woman rushed out of the ranks, threw herself on her 
knees, and with outstretched arms implored mercy, and protested her 
innocence in passionate terms. The General waited for a pause, and 
then, with most impassive face and unmoved demeanour, said: 
““Madame, I have visited every Theatre in Paris; your acting will 
have no effect on me” (ce n’est pas la peine de jouer la comédie). 

I followed the General closely down the line, still a prisoner, but 
honoured with a special escort of two chasseurs-a-cheval, and 
endeavoured to arrive at what guided him in his selection. The result 
of my observations was that it was not a good thing on that day to be 
noticeably taller, dirtier, cleaner, older, or uglier, than one’s neighbour. 
One individual in particular struck me as probably owing his release 
from the ills of this world to his having a broken nose on what might 
have been otherwise an ordinary face, and being unable from his height 
to conceal it. Over a hundred being thus chosen, a firing party was 
told off, and the column resumed its marching, leaving them behind. 
In a few minutes afterwards a dropping fire in our rear commenced 
and continued for over a quarter of an hour. It was the execution of 
these summarily convicted wretches.” 

I could go on ad infinitum giving extracts from independent 
journals, L’Indépendance Belge, the Times, &c., to prove that the 
Marquis de Galiifet in 1871 was a tiger in human form. I have heard 
stories even more graphic which never crept into print. In Mont- 
martre, and near the observatory, there are many men and women who 
could relate fearful stories of Gallifet’s savagery. M. Theo de 
Bellefonds, the proprietor of the Café Procope in the rue de l’Ancienne 
Comédie, has a keen memory of the massacres of 1871, and it is to him 
that I am indebted for an account of the following incident. 

Gallifet at the head of his troops rode along the Boulevard St. 
Germain. There were few people in the streets, as the terror of his 
coming had struck fear into their hearts. A few youths stood at a 
street corner and viewed the procession with curious eyes. One was 
dressed in the picturesque garb of the student—cloak, slouched hat, 
and huge cravat. The General saw the lads and cried, ‘‘ Halt! Come 
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here!”’ The boys approached in fear. Singling out the hero of the 
long cloak, Gallifet said, ‘‘ You’re a student, I suppose?” 

** Yes, M’sieu.” 

“You write verses, don’t you?” 

*‘T have written a few.” 

“ That’s enough,” said Gallifet, brutally, “‘I hate you poets. It’s 
your verses that have caused all this mischief. Shoot him at once!” 

The youth was forced against the wall and shot, then the column 
resumed its march. There are hundreds of stories of this nature told 
in Paris at every workman’s fireside. Can it be wondered that 
Gallifet is the best-hated man in France. Some time ago, when his 
portrait hung at the Salon, Adolphe Willette drew a cartoon in the 
Courier Francais of General Gallifet riding over a roadway paved with 
the skulls of the men he had murdered in 1871, to see his portrait 
hanging in the Salon. 

After twenty-eight years we see the Red Marquis exchanging the 
véle of Nero for that of Cromwell. Never in all its history had France 
fallen to such a parlous state as during the last five years. The 
officers of her General staff have imagined themselves to be above the 
ordinary canons of justice. Tocondemn the victim of their prejudice 
they have had recourse to forgery by means of their tools, Henry and 
Esterhazy; they have not stopped short of murder. Dreyfus had 
escaped them by a miracle, the case of Lemerciér-Picard, for instance. 
And that Picquart has not fallen a victim to their hate is due to his 
intelligence and bravery. The “suicide” of the spy Lemercier- 
Picard, and of the unhappy man Henry, proves with what scruple 
the General Staff rid itself of those whom it thought de trop. I am 
told on good authority that premeditated murder was to be carried 
out in the Henry-Picquart duel. A certain Monsieur S., residing in 
the Boulevard Emile Augier, Passy, was one of Henry’s seconds, and 
he was instructed to do his best to have Picquart killed. But he 
committed the indiscretion of telling this to a friend, who immediately 
warned the gallant defender of Dreyfus. When Colonel Picquart 
appeared on the ground he had sufficient friends with him to ensure 
fair play, so the cowardly plot of the General Staff failed ignominiously, 
and the price of the treachery of Monsieur S.—a high appointment 
under M. Cavaignac—was never paid. It was with the knowledge of 
this incident firmly in his mind that Picquart, the day he was 
committed to the Cherche-Midi prison, made the famous declaration : 
“If I am found dead in my cell, it will be an assassination, not 
suicide. I have no intention of availing myself of the razor of Henry, 
or of the cord of Lemercier-Picard.” 

Their insolent defiance of the law of the land seemed to prove 
that France was to be governed by a band of epauletted brigands, and, 
unfortunately, there were not men wanting to encourage them in this 
idea. Rochefort, Millevoye, Dérouléde, and Lasies were strenuously 
inviting any one of the generals implicated, but Roget for 
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preference, to ride into the Elysée and seize the reins of Government. 

The election of Loubet came as the finishing touch of the salvation 
begun by the death of Félix Faure. The latter’s vanity had made him 
the accomplice of the General Staff, but his successor was not the man 
to become their tool. He called Waldeck-Rousseau to his aid and 
the result was the present Cabinet, the most patriotic Cabinet France 
has had this generation. Waldeck-Rousseau bethought him of 
Gallifet, an inflexible man whose hand of steel was strong enough to 
crush insubordination on the part of the General Staff. Metzinger, de 
Negrier, and Roget, sent to to the right-about, showed that the new 
Cabinet was restoring order. 

But the danger is by no means over. While such wretched 
creatures as the Déroulédes, the Lasies, and the Guerins are freely 
allowed to invoke the red spectre of civil war, whilst the Intransigeant 
and La Libre Parole are allowed to incite the pillage and wholesale 
murder of the Jewish race in France, the peace and well-being of the 
Republic must suffer. Although the Third Republic is under a cloud, 
the future of France is not so dark and gloomy as some pessimists 
imagine, thanks to the marvellous recuperative power which the 
French owe to the Celtic element in their blood. The abandonment 
by such extremists as Waldeck-Rousseau, René Viviani, and Jaurés, of 
their political opinions to find a common platform which will preach 
the salvation of the State, irrespective of Conservative or Socialist 
doctrines, is a hopeful sign, and one which will inspire thinking men 
with great confidence. 

There is still the military insolence of the Rogets, the Gonses, 
and others who are responsible for the Dreyfus verdict of ’94. 
But in Gallifet France has a fearless man fully able to conquer 
the pride and strength of the General Staff. 

Gallifet has given peace to the France of 1899, after having given 
a merciless sword to the France of 1871. It is not a complete atone- 
ment, as yet. If he can atone for the great crime of 1894, and restore 
Dreyfus to the arms of his family, he will be much nearer men’s 
forgiveness, and then the world may forget his own great crime of 1871. 
The Red Marquis’s life may be summed up in two phrases :— 

Gallifet, 1871.—The wholesale butcher of his countrymen. 

Gallifet, 1899.—The saviour of his country. 


CHRIS. HEALY. 
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The most versatile and prolific of the Garrick Club limners, as 
they may be called, was, perhaps, Samuel De Wilde, the child of 
Dutch parents and born in Holland, in 1748. He early showed signs 
of talent; etched, painted, and exhibited at the Royal Academy. It 
was about 1795, when he was verging on fifty, that his theatrical bent 
began to be displayed, when he exhibited dramatic scenes, and, in 
1797, some portraits of actorsin character. He was so successful in 
catching a likeness or attitude that, even with those of late generations 
who have not seen the original, there is a feeling that it must be a 
good likeness. He became irresistibly attracted to this walk of art, 
and it is stated that ‘‘ through the course of a long life there is hardly 
an actor or actress whom he did not draw in their principal 
characters.” He is described by the younger Mathews as constantly 
having been seen at the corner of Drury Lane Theatre with a port- 
folio under his arm, on the watch for his subjects, and he never failed in 
‘hitting’ his likeness. Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent Garden, 
collected a number of these likenesses which were sold, in 1820, and 
purchased by the elder Mathews for his gallery. These must be the 
spirited series in water-colours that hangs by the stair leading to the 
Committee-room—about 70 or 80 in number. They are ina free and 
spirited style, and excellent specimens of pure water-colour. There is 
also a series of twenty in the Print Room at the British Museum. 
This pleasant and useful recorder of follies as they fly died in 1832. 
It is when we compare the moderns with these facile artists that 
we see their inferiority. They are stiff, and expressionless, and leave 
out the dramatic feeling. 

Here, in the Drawing-room, we have @ portrait of that bright 
actress, Mrs. Stirling, who was with us not so long ago—a comely 
dame in a pink dress and mantle, her hat tied on, but with no feeling 
of animated comedy. It is clear that shé “sat” for the picture. So, 
with her neighbour, Junius Booth, the American, a ‘ butcher-like 
head,” rudely painted, his throat bare. In Miss Glyn, also near, we 
have a coarse, vigorous personage on a large scale, in which there is 
some attempt at tragic expression. The modern “ bands” on the 


forehead, however, are antagonistic, and it looks as if she had been 
asked to “call up that expression.” 
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The characteristic Woffingtons here require special examination. 

There is the Hogarth (described by Elia, as “‘on a couch, dallying 
and dangerous’’), and which, on the whole, may be accepted as the 
work of this painter. The foot in the satin shoe is in his special 
manner, so is the colouring and the treatment of the dress, and so is 
the peculiar size. Very rich is the tone of the flowing amber dress, 
as contrasted with the crimson couch and cushions. The face is 
ordinary enough, but youngish and with tightened lips. She has just 
raised her eyes from her book, which she drops carelessly on her 
knees, and gazes pensively, yet earnestly, at the spectator. The 
attitude is happy and easy, and also in Hogarth’s manner. There is 
a suggestion of an invalid couch from the many cushions, and it is 
likely it may have been done in the days after her seizure which 
confined her to a sofa for the rest of her life. The other, close by, is 
by a French artist, Mercier, and is theatrical in treatment. The 
actress is represented as gazing sentimentally on a miniature of a 
gentleman—supposed to be Garrick’s. He is said to have ordered the 
picture. She has a blue bodice, very open at the neck, a rather 
coarse face, and thick arms. There is another of her in the Guest- 
room. The number of Woffingtons about the world is large. There 
are one or two at South Kensington. Sir H. Bellingham, who 
descends from her sister, the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, has her 
portrait at his seat in Ireland. 

The small picture of Kemble, as Cato, seated on a chair in his 
white Roman robes, is well known from the large mezzotint. He is 
repeating the schoolboy’s ‘‘ spouting piece” ‘‘ It must be so, Plato, 
thou reasonest well.” With his bare legs and short petticoat, he 
looks more \ike a Highlander going to bed than that noble Roman, 
John Kemble. There is a pedagogue commonness about the face. 
A pleasing story is told of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s good nature 
in connection with this picture. Lord Blessington had promised 
Mathews the loan of it for engraving, but it could not be got from the 
artist, who detained it for months, and years even, until the actor was 
offended. At last he was sent for to the studio, and there was 
presented with this reduced copy of the larger picture. I fancy this 
was done by one of Lawrence’s pupils, and touched over by him, for 
it is very hard and staring in treatment and has little of the juicy 
softness of the master. 

Thackeray—William Makepeace—as is only fitting, has a strong 
position at the Club. There is the capital bust by Durham, which has 
mellowed immensely with time, and furnishes a very agreeable 
presentment of the great novelist. The likeness is admirable, and the 
solid, leonine head admirably brought out. It is easy to see that he 
was used to “ruling the roast” and his company. The picture by 
Sir John Gilbert, in the Drawing-room, corresponds well with the bust, 
and offers a look of benevolent good sense and placidity that makes it 
a pleasant portrait. In this connection, one cannot say too much in 
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praise of the bust that faces Thackeray’s—that of Charles Kemble by 
some nameless artist. It is a truly classical, powerful thing, and thus 
contrasts with the fleshly, worldly character of the other. There is a 
nervousness, and yet much intellectual force and firmness in the fine 
features ; in the nose, and vigorous yet refined mouth, slightly scornful, 
the high-crowned forehead. Mathews also possessed a bust of the 
actor, done by Mrs. Siddons. But this could not be the one, as it 
would be incredible that such a thing was the work of an amateur, and 
it is further stated to have been presented by one of the Sartoris family. 

This suggests that the most interesting and most original in 
character of the pictures collected here are those which depict the stage 
costume of thetimes. Nothing is more curious or instructive than some 
of the specimens. For myself, I have always thought that costume 
on the stage, whether archaically accurate or the reverse, is made too 
much of, and affects the spectator but little. Where there is genuine 
dramatic interest present, the mere clothes are forgotten or ignored, 
Indeed one might hold that exact costume almost interferes with 
dramatic illusion, instead of helping it. When we see elegant figures, 
youths and men, moving across the stage arrayed in rich Italian 
dresses, hose, velvets, caps, &c., we always think that it is “‘ Mr. Smith” 
and “ Mr. Johnson” in fancy dresses. The more elaborate the dress, 
the less the illusion; the more general and less marked the costume, 
the more favourable is it to acceptance. A typical dress, as it might 
be called, is really ‘“ nearer the thing”—as in the case of “raging 
tyrants” like Richard III., who used to have an ermine tippet and 
crimson velvet robe with ermine “tails.” Elaborate costumes divert 
from the acting and distract the eye. 

The most powerful and interesting of these costume pictures is 
Zoffany’s brilliant scene from Macbeth, a most valuable, ‘‘ characteris- 
tical” picture in every point of view—first, as a work of Art—being by 
Zoffany, and painted in his finest, most brilliant style; next, as 
portraits of two great performers, Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard; next as 
showing the methods of acting, the costumes, the scene, and the 
conception of the particular situation. 

“It is taken,”’ says our critic, “at the moment when Macbeth 
returns from the chamber, after having completed the murder. He is 
holding forth his bloody hands, and exclaiming, with a horror-stricken 
countenance, ‘ This is a sorry sight!’ The countenance is highly 
expressive and characteristic, but there is a singular want of truth and 
propriety in the attitude of the lower limbs.” That is, we may 
suppose, they are too formal and stiff, and do not reflect the tragic 
passion of the situation. They are “self-satisfied” as it were. This 
suggests what was once said by a well-known esthete, now withdrawn 
from the scene, of a popular performer’s legs: ‘‘ Well, do you know, I 
see a certain pathos in his legs—particularly in the left one.” 

If this be an accurate representation of the “inspissated horror” 
of the situation, it would seem to have been exhibited in a rather 
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conventional way. Garrick’s face and brow is contracted and 
wrinkled, but his hands—excellently painted—show a nervous terror, 
the fingers spread out and quivering. The figure is well planted on its 
legs, though the attitude is stagey. 

The dress isa rich bit of colour, the greenish coat with broad 
skirts, the front well covered with stripes of gold lace, the breeches of a 
vivid scarlet. Mrs. Pritchard appears to be arrayed in white satin, the 
skirt of full, indeed immense, volume ; she holds “‘ the daggers” in her 
right hand—she had just before said, “‘ Give me the daggers” —a portly, 
full-faced lady. But both faces show clearly what then was the 
principle of expression in vogue, viz., the ordinary and obvious 
methods, such as would suggest themselves to even second-rate actors. 
Garrick’s dress is clearly intended as offering something military, but 
the whole arrangement warrants the pleasant jest of the time, that it 
was a struggle between the coachman and the cook for the possession 
of the carving knife. Still, that such a criticism should have been 
made shows that the “ rendering” was thought to be of rather a 
“stagey” sort.” People now laugh at the old inconsistencies and 
carelessness in this matter of dress. In the middle of last century 
this was so little attended to that leading actors played in their every- 
day dresses. We find in the collection some characteristic examples 
of this. 

Another characteristic piece of the same class hangs near it— 
also by the same excellent artist. This represents Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber in Venice Preserved, as Jaffier and Belvidere. Both are 
arrayed in black, as is suited to so tragic a crisis. ‘‘O, Mercy!” 
exclaims the lady. ‘‘ Nay, no struggling,” he replies. Then she, 
“Now, then, kill me!” 

In this curious scene, a rather grotesque struggle is going on 
between the lovers, and Garrick, arrayed like Mr. Sterne in a black 
coat and smalls, is menacing, his arm aloft, the poor lady who is 
dragging herself to his feet. His gymnastics arc most energetic. 
Jaffier is rather in a “ straddling” attitude; and there is a palpable 
struggle going on. This was the old, palpable way. 

Another of Zoffany’s interesting groups is the scene from Hamlet 
with the silver-tongued Barry and his wife as Hamlet and the Queen. 

‘“* Do you see nothing there?” ‘Nothing at all; yet all that is, 
I see.” 

It furnishes a very good idea of the romantic style of these two 
great players. The figures excite our sympathies, that of Barry is 
graceful and youthful, and it is plain that both relied on more than 
elocutionary power. 

The unapproachable Zoffany is to be again found in the Dining- 
room—I cannot say that he is seen, for the picture is placed against 
the wall between the windows, where no light can reach it. 

Many pleasing and meritorious pictures are dispersed about the 
Card-rooms and smaller chambers. There is a spirited little Zoffany 
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in the Card-room, depicting Ross as Hamlet, and which also furnishes 
some amusement. We can see exactly how this meritorious personage 
“‘ discharged ” the character. It is clear he was of the old, or oldest, 
school. He is depicted a full-faced, comfortable-looking gentleman, 
arrayed ina neat black suit and ‘‘smalls”’—one of his stockings is 
carefully turned down. There is a book in his left hand, but he is 
expatiating on some topic, with his finger uplifted. It has quite the air 
of a correct elocutionist. He is, as it were, reciting. 

Here, in the Dining-room, is a finely finished face and figure of 
that low but witty “ hound ”—his own name for Garrick: ‘the hound, 
sir,” etc.—-Sam Foote. There is something groom or ostler-like in his 
attitude, something suspicious or distrustful ; he seems as though he 
were waiting an opening to do you an ill turn. I fancy it represents 
him in some character, though this is not stated. Formerly I had 
serious doubts whether this was the work of Reynolds, as it professed 
to be, but, since it has been cleaned and brightened up, some fine work 
and touches have been revealed. On the other hand, there is a 
portrait at Knowle of which this may be a copy. 

Foote looks what he really was, a sort of pariah. He was un- 
certain of his position, for his hand was against everyone, and he: knew 
not from what quarter might come a blow. There is something also 
pathetic in his look, especially when we think that the blow at last 
fell, and he had to leave the country in disgrace. 

Mathews is found in several of these groups by Clint and others, 
but his face scarcely harmonizes with the richly unctuous features of 
Munden, Quick, and others. His style, too, was much thinner and 
depended more on verbal pleasantry. We can see there is little in his 
face, save general intelligence. 

The pictures ought certainly to be distributed through the rooms 
according to their scale of excellence. The best and choicest should 
assuredly be gathered in the Drawing-room, where there are a number 
of inferior works, which, moreover, are not very striking as likenesses. 
I would assemble here the Zoffanys: the Lord Ogleby group which is 
the gem of the collection, and the other from the dining-room where it 
is lost in the shadows. Here is an animated picture—quite luminous 
in its colouring—representing a scene in the comedy Speculation, 
and shows three leading performers in what is evidently a dramatic 
situation. We should note the “ full-blown” and rollicking face of 
Munden in the centre, the comedy of Lewis on the left, and the pert 
shrewdness of Quick. Quick was one of George III.’s favorite actors, 
whom, if he met, he would stop and talk with, and this picture 
was painted at his express desire. Even the portrait introduced 
represents Quick for the second time. There is another Zoffany, 
Garrick as Lord Chalkstone, King as Touchstone, with another of 
“Little Knight” as Touchstone: Weston as “ Billy Buttons,” 
Parsons in Lettie, Mrs. Robinson as Rosalind. Zoffany is rather a 
rare master, and this forms a rich collection of his works. Indeed, 
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I doubt if there be anywhere in London so many as eight Zoffanys 

brought together. Many of the modern pictures which, on 
the whole, are inferior works, should be removed to other quarters, 
such are the very coarse Miss Glyn, Mrs. Stirling, and Booth. 
The highly curious picture of the first caste of The School for 
Scandal should be cleaned and brought into a place of honour. 
In short, a skilled critic, judiciously reviewing the whole, would 
readily select what ought to be brought forward and what should 
be kept in more retired localities. There is a way, too, of arranging 
an important picture so as to make it a centre, grouping smaller ones 
round it. The two interesting Woffingtons suffer from a lack of this 
sense of proportion. 

In the Hall, on the right and the left, are two busts on brackets, 
both of interest and representing Mrs. Siddons. The one on the 
right as you enter is her own handiwork—she had a taste for 
modelling, and was no doubt instructed by her friend, the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer, an accomplished artist in that line, and whose talent 
was so far recognized that she was asked to carve the heads that 
decorate Henley Bridge. A pleasing and classical, full-length statue 
of herself, and by herself, is in the Entrance Hall of the British 
Museum. Mrs. Siddons’ own work is decidedly ‘“‘amateurish” and 
weak: the head is too pinched and misses the massive impressiveness 
of the original. 

Most abundant are the De Wildes, which are found in every 
corner. He must have been a most industrious artist. But in oils 
he is not so successful as in water-colours, where he is much more free 
and brilliant. His colouring is generally heavy and lacks brilliancy 
and animation. The likenesses, however, appear to be good. It is 
likely that these pictures have not been cleaned for some three- 
quarters of a century. 

An astonishing effort of Vanity—it might be enthusiasm—is to be 
seen in the large collection of water-colours representing the younger 
Mathews in nearly all his characters. These are hung together in one 
of the passages, and in their free, gay style are curious memorials of 
the actors’ dress in the ’thirties and "forties. There are nearly a 
hundred of them. On the stairs leading to the Committee-room is 
another collection—water-colours also—by the indefatigable de Wilde, 
portraying the chief performers of his day in their favourite characters. 
These are full of spirit and variety. Some no doubt are the originals 
of the well known, capital series of steel plates in Bell’s British Theatre, 
now so much “ slaughtered” for ‘‘ Grangerising.”” De Wilde must 
have done thousands of these theatrical portraitures. 

Perhaps the most interesting section, from an antiquarian point 
of view, are the portraits and groups of the primitive actors of the 
pre-Garrick or pre-Barton Booth days. These are highly curious. 
Where originals could not be secured, our actor contrived to get fair 
copies. Thus here is Nell Gwynne, courageously set down as being 
by Sir Peter Lely ! 
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Mrs. Hartley had the reputation of being a lovely woman, and a 
respectable actress. She contributed a good deal to Garrick’s 
managerial troubles. So softly attractive were her charms that 
Sir Joshua painted her several times. She also sat to that graceful 
painter—Sherwin—whose picture of her as ‘“‘ The distressed mother ” 
is here, and to the correct and classical Angelica Kauffman. This 
last— a full length—is a good, sound work, full of interesting energy. 
One likes to see the players at ‘full length,” for, of course, their 
histrionic power of expression should be conveyed in the lower limbs. 
This piece hangs at the top of the stairs, and will well repay a few 
moments’ examination. 

There are two characteristic pictures representing a once much be- 
praised player—the great Henderson—at one time set up as a rival to 
Garrick. They are on the stairs. In one he is shown as Macbeth with 
the witches. This is by Romney, R.A., in his coarser manner. We 
see at once what manner of performer he was—with no romance or 
dreaminess, such as Sir H. Irving puts into the part. Here is a lusty 
elocutionist, literal and matter of fact, listening to the witches, with 
arms folded, much as Mr. Crummles would. His full, comfortable face 
is composed to much deliberation. Like Mr. Crummles, he would say, 
‘“‘ Boy, I pity ye!” with much scorn. He was of the good old school, 
and would declaim his lines, so one conceives it, just as the late 
Mr. McCulloch used to do. There is something in the face and 
physique of an actor which lets us in the secret of these things. They 
are good guides. We see here, too, what was our forefathers’ idea of 
the Macbeth witch—more dignified than the wild, “skipping,” gipsy 
sort of creatures of the modern type. They have certainly super- 
natural dignity. It is said that in this picture the faces are those of 
Macklin and Anthony Pasquin, the scurrilous versifier and libeller. 

Another of the theatrical portrait painters was one ‘‘ Gainsborough 
Dupont,” who has done Quick as “little Spado,” in The Castle of 
Andluria, a pleasant character. ‘‘ Don’t hurt little Spado.” O'Keefe, 
who wrote this once popular piece, gives us an interesting reminiscence. 
‘“About this time my old friend Quick brought me to see Gains- 
borough Dupont, the portrait painter, at his house in London-street. 
Mr. Harris had employed him to paint, for himself, the principal per- 
formers of Covent Garden Theatre, in their most distinguished 
characters. In the front room were many portraits in different states 
of forwardness. The Right Hon. William Pitt was on the easel ; 
Governor Hastings standing on the floor; and against the wall Quick, 
in Spado, with his little pistol, which he calls his barrel-organ, in his 
hand. On the door of the back Drawing-room opening, I was sur- 
prised, and a little shocked, to see the room darkened (day-light shut 
out), and lighted by a large lamp hanging from the centre of the ceil- 
ing: there stood a man half naked, a ghastly figure, with a blanket 
round him, staring wildly, holding a pole in his stretched-out hand.” 
This was Holman, as ‘“‘ Mad Tom,” in King Lear. This last picture 
is here. Gainsborough Dupont was the son of the painter. 
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The portrait of Kitty Clive in the Dining-room, by Verelst, is an 
“important ” one, as the dealers have it, but it does not take the eye 
much, The face and figure are too full and comfortable. We look 
here in vain for the sprightly hoyden who so increased the gaiety of 
the nation. Mathews consulted Croker about the various like- 
nesses of the actress, and was told by him that there was a picture 
of her at Strawberry Hill, by Davidson; and another of her in water- 
colours as the fine lady in Lettie. He adds the remark that the first 
must have been a likeness or it would not have been acceptable to her 
old friend and neighbour at Twickenham, and given a place in his 
collection. 

Everyone is interested in Mrs. Garrick, the faithful companion 
and devoted assistant of the great actor. There is a charming, graceful 
sketch of her over the chimney-piece in the Library, wrought airily in 
pencil and tinted in the most delicate fashion. It is a sketch, but a 
sketch by that elegant artist, Cipriani. It was done in the heyday of 
her charms. As the world knows, she was the beautiful Violette, a 
dancer, and died in 1822, at the surprising age of 105. Of this there 
can be no doubt, as she was married in 1749 and had then been on the 
stage some years. 

There is some disappointment when we see the larger portraits of 
famous actresses—such as Mrs. Yates, by Coates, a sound painter ; 
Mrs. Bracegirdle (painter unknown) ; Mrs. Clive—whose faces are con- 
ventional enough and do not suggest good likenesses. This must have 
often struck the visitor at Hampton Court when looking at the 
Charles II. beauties, who all seem to wear something of the same face. 

Another charming portraitist in the theatrical way was Chalon, 
k.A., whose work was familiar to many of us in our youth. He was 
singularly refined in his sketches, and has preserved for us in his way 
satisfactory likenesses of the great dancers—Duvernay, Cerito, and 
others. Some of his most striking pieces are of Charles Kean, in 
Macbeth, and The Wife’s Secret, in which he contrived to invest that 
second-rate performer with a good deal of poetry andgrace. We have 
here of him a picture of Charles Mathews, who seems to have been 
“done” by every artist, as “the old Scotch lady.” ‘I canna vary 
weel recollec the parteeclar fac, but it’s no material to the story.” 
It is indeed perfectly astonishing what a number of first-rate artists 
devoted themselves to painting the expressive countenances of the 
players. We find here Hogarth, Zoffany, Clint, A.R.A., Cosway, R.A., 
Chalon, R.A., De Wilde, Westall, Gainsborough, Harlowe, Sir T. 
Lawrence, P.R.A., Jackson, R.A., Sir W. Beechy, R.A., Coates, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., Vandergucht. 

There is also Dobson and the admirable Zoffany, whose 
likenesses were so remarkable; Opie, R.A.; Sherwin the graceful, 
whose etching and stipple now bring high prices; Wilson, R.A. ; 
Worlidge—better known as an engraver; Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.; 
Grisoni; Sir.M. A. Shee, P.R.A.; Hayman; Singleton, R.A, ; 
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Mortimer, R.A.; Hudson; Sir Peter Lely—though this is doubtful ; 
Hayman Philips, R.A.; Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; Knight, R.A. This 
does not exhaust the list. It is surely a good galaxy or gathering 
for a private Gallery. 

Here, too, we find a portrait of Madame Vestris by no less a 
person than the luckless Buss, so well known to all Pickwickians 
by the “ Buss Plates.” The artist will go down to posterity with 
the notoriety of having been “turned out” of Pickwick. Yet the 
two original ‘“‘ Buss Plates” are just as celebrated as those retained. 
He was, after all, a very respectable artist, and distinguished himself 
in this direction. 

There is a correct, well-painted scene from King John, by 
Mortimer, highly “decorative,” as the French put it, and which 
supplies a good notion of how a distressing situation was dealt with 
on the boards in the last century. It shows us Bensley the heroic, 
with his ‘ swell of soul,” as Hubert ; Powell, the rival of Garrick; 
and one Smith. The dresses are rich, Italian ones with satins and 
velvets, ruffs and trunk hose. This was the conventional guise for 
persons of high condition and dignity in a Shakespearean Play. And 
effective enough it was and understanded of the audience. The 
agony is shown in face contortions and the arms contracted on 
the breast, while the attendant characters try and show sympathetic 
faces. ‘‘ Reserve forces,” as forces, were not then understood—force, 
if not exhibited, was presumed to be non-existent. These old 
principles of expression were, after all, very intelligible, which is a 
great point. 

There is here a pencilled drawing of R. W. Elliston, that 
delightful comedian, the Charles Wyndham of his day, who carried 
the character through by sheer buoyancy. This is by the excellent 
Harlowe, and is charmingly engraved in that remarkable book, the 
actor’s own life, written by the odd Raymond, whose likeness I 
possess. This is a masterpiece of expression and is well worth 
pausing before, for study. ‘‘ Touch-and-go Comedy,” as Mr. Crummles 
puts it, is in every line of the face. There is a sly, lurking wit and 
good humour, a pleasant self-satisfaction and bright intelligence. 
Looking at it, we can quite understand how the comedian “carried all 
before him,” and, also, as a humorist once added to the quotation :— 
“left nothing behind him.” We read here, too, that, off the stage, he 
was even still playing comedy. 

Seldom have pictures been better used with an eye to decoration 
than in the large Smoking-room of this Club. It would seem as 
though the works in question had been specially painted to fill the 
places they occupy. Nothing could be more impressive than the 
result—the pictures seem to be impanelled in the walls. On the 
right, as we enter, is a grand scene by David Roberts, R.A., covering 
a great portion of the space and depicting the ‘Ruins of Baalbec.” 
The solemnity and melancholy of the whole is striking and dignified. 
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The three stately columns rise in the centre, with a grand air of 
abandonment. On each side are narrow panels by Glasse: Eastern 
Scenes. Facing the window is a fine sea piece, also covering a great 
portion of the wall: ‘‘ Dutch luggers going out of Monickenden,” 
by Clarkson Stanfield, in the artist’s breezy and animated style. His 
works seem to improve with age, and acquire an ‘old master” tone. 
Over the chimney-piece is another fine work of the same painter, ‘‘ The 
Port of Ancona,” whose rich tones and general power will command 
admiration. To the right and left are two more David Roberts: 
“The interior and exterior of a Flemish Inn.” These works are all 
gifts of the respective painters and are excellent examples of the 
fine, academic style now unhappily “ gone out.” 

It must be said that the modern contributions to the Gallery are 
of rather inferior merit and workmanship. Not much can be said for 
the showy portrait of Mr. Henry Neville, which covers much valuable ~ 
wall space on the stair. Here, too, is Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey, the 
work of that clever amateur artist and well-graced actor, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. This likeness is good and it brings the great actor 
perfectly before us, but his face had more force in it and had harder 
lines. 

In the Guest-room, over the chimney-piece, are seen the striking 
features of a striking and most interesting man and artist—I say 
nothing of his gifts—Sir Henry Irving. All about the Club we find 
abundant tokens of his presence and his generosity. On the stairs is 
a good likeness of the Prince of Wales, Honorary President of ihe 
Society, which our actor had painted for the Club. In the Dining- 
room, as before noted, is the fine, decorative picture of the scene in 
Massenger’s New Way. For this portrait of himself he sat to “the 
late °—alas! that we should say so—Sir John Millais, P.R.A. This is 
a fine work of a dreamy, poetical cast, done in profile. The face is 
scarcely full enough, and, indeed, the whole effect is rather flat and 
sketchy, but at the time the great artist had begun to lose some of his 
cunning and power. Sir Henry is a familiar denizen of the place. 
With how many a social meeting has his hospitable nature indulged 
itself in the Guest-room! We have heard the chimes of midnight 
there. Millais’ own portrait is here also, a fair likeness. This 
suggests that curious ‘‘ group” picture by O’Neil—a member—which 
represents a game of pool in the Billiard-rooms. It is a rather 
melancholy record, as everyone depicted is gone. Nearly all are 
shown as young men, notably Leighton, then handsome and Italian- 
looking, Millais himself, and many more. 

Millais and Leighton! How much the harmless public pleasure 
—and public graces, too—have been diminished by their loss! What 
refining, amiable personalities were theirs! What a grace their 
presence in the world of the arts imparted! Now that they are gone, 
how mediocre seems what is left! There was a ‘distinction ” about 
them, notably in the case of Leighton, with a courtesy and considara- 
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tion—a modesty, too—which, if of the old school, was still most 
engaging. The last time I saw Sir John at the Athenzum Club, his 
malady was pressing on him sorely and he could scarcely speak. It 
was one of his last visits, I think. He asked the waiter for some 
picture paper which I happened to be reading. When he found it was 
“in hand,” as it is called, he sat down in the window with great 
patience to wait until it was free. When I saw how it was, I at once 
gave the thing to the waiter, on which the invalid came over smiling 
to beg that I would not deprive myself of it. I could give a dozen 
instances of Lord Leighton’s kindly consideration for all he met. I 
once gave him—very appropriately—one of Reynolds’ pictures—a 
presentation copy from the author to Burke, with which he was 
pleased. 

In the Drawing-room hangs Lydia Kelly, with florid cheeks and 
her !uxuriant locks hanging over her eyes. She has a roguish, espiégle 
expression. She is not, of course, to be confounded with Fanny 
Kelly. There is a very feeble portrait of Young, the Tragedian, 
which tempts one to exclaim, “‘ What! this Young? the rival of 
Kemble and Kean!” It is the work of Sir Edward Landseer and 
depicts the actor as King John with a diadem and a flowing robe 
and a stage beard. It might be a “ super Lord.” 

We find in the Dining-room the original of that most striking of 
all the portraits of Garrick, viz., that by Pine, which shows his keen, 
searching glance and darting eyes at a moment when he is “all alive,” 
interrogating whomever is before him. The throat is open, and he is 
evidently under a sort of inspiration. It is curious that it is almost 
more effective in “ black and white ” than in colours. 

A characteristic specimen of the “ good old way” of doing 
heart-rending tragics is the large, life-size picture on the stairs—the 
last scene in The Gamester. Here we see the unhappy man in his 
dying agonies, rolling on the floor and surrounded by his weeping 
wife and sympathizing friends. With this, our forefathers’ feelings 
used to be well harrowed up. It would hardly go down now. And 
yet, some twenty years ago, when that eminent “ Barn Stormer,” 
Barry Sullivan, was drawing great houses at the Holborn Theatre, I 
recall him going through this very scene with all the corresponding 
agonies, as though the poison were literally ‘‘ working.” There he lay 
and writhed, emitting strange groans in every kind of key : as Boz says, 
like “ fifty stomach-aches.” It is a curious picture. It seems a 
pity, after all, that real, heart-rending tragedy, moving to tears, should 
have so “‘ gone out.” I confess I should like to see again one of these 
distressful pieces, say, Venice Preserved or this Gamester. There is a 
luxury in such woe, and you must be interested when you feel “ the 
bone” in your throat. But they know not how to doit. The art of 
real pathos seems lost. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pencil sketches have always commanded 
admiration for their power and delicacy. It was curious to find one 
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accustomed to large ‘‘ handling” and broad effects so capable in this 
way. Over the chimney-piece in the Library is his grand, refined 
sketch of that noblest Roman of them all, John Kemble, with his 
fine brow, beautifully chiselled mouth, and general aristocratic air. 
The Kembles were well born and came of a good old family. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt that the playing stately, noble 
characters adds a nobility and shapes the face into fine lines. Most 
tragedians, including our own Sir Henry, show this impressiveness. 
This sketch has been engraved as a frontispiece to the account of the 
farewell given to the actor on his quitting the stage. 

On the stairs are two busts, each of which has a little history. 
One is of Fechter, the well-known Anglo-French actor, who made 
a sensation here and had, at first, a meteor-like course, then one 
that hurried rapidly downwards, till it ended rather disastrously. (He 
was, by the way, born in Hanway Street, just out of Oxford Street). 
We may recall the indignation of the good ‘stock actors” of the 
olden school, such as “ Jack Ryder,” who could not contain them- 
selves as they talked of the ‘foreigner’ doing Hamlet in broken 
English and a flaxen wig. Boz took a violent fancy to the interesting 
Frenchman, and I recall his bringing me with him to the Lyceum one 
night when ‘‘ Edgar of Ravenswood” was being played to a thin 
house. He had a private key which admitted us to the stage, and 
we stood at the wing watching his love agonies addressed to one of 
the interesting Leclercqs. Fechter—who, as Boz explained to me, 
always desired to be styled Feshtey—later, suffered from a strange 
affection, his chest and stomach swelling violently under strong 
emotions. Boz assured me that he has been near him on the stage 
when the buttons on his jerkin would fly off into the pit under the 
tension. The well-known Gads-hill Chalet, now in Lord Darnley’s 
Park, was his gift—a costly present. He was then flush of cash, but 
in his later days, ‘‘ he hung like the rusted mail, quite out of fashion” 
and forgotten. He went to America and had ill success there; was 
unfortunate in his wedded life; and died, I believe, in disease and 
distress. Such was the fate of the gay, gallant Fechter, the original 
hero of the “ Dame aux Camélias,” and once the lion of Paris and 
London! The bust here is a very excellent likeness, both showy and 
pleasing. 

On .the same landing is one of Shakespeare, fashioned into 
a dandified Italian, something like an Opera singer, the gift of another 
idol—Salvini—after whom the town ran “ horn-mad ’”—for a time at 
least. He, too, was to illustrate the sad alternations which attend the 
player’s path. I recall his first performances in that Castle Rackrent 
Theatre, as it was then—Old Drury—with decayed, make-shift dresses 
and scenery, and but a slack attendance. But gradually he “ caught 
on,” was taken up by “ the fashionables,” and became the rage. He 
was presently set up us a rival to the great, popular’ actor of the day. 
He was feted and feasted, and, in the tumult of his grateful feelings, 
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he presented this bust. He went his way and returned the following 
year with a fairly equipped company, intending now to make his 
fortune. But the capricious public had changed its mind, and would 
not go to see him at all, and he had to return home, having lost a vast 
deal of money. 

In this connection, I fancy one of the drollest scenes I ever 
witnessed was a performance of King Lear by Rossi, another great 
Italian exotic, in which the ‘‘ Jack Ryder ” aforesaid was cast for Kent. 
Rossi declaimed in his native tongue, Jack in fis, and all the other 
characters in theirs. Taking up the “cues,” as may be conceived, 
was all matter of guess work. Any pause furnished a cue, with the 
result that, in a few minutes, everybody was hopelessly ‘‘ at sea’”’ or 
bogged, and merely ‘‘ spouted” something as their turn came. Poor 
Jack’s face was a comedy of disgust and rage, but the climax was 
reached when the Italian broke out in the middle of his speech with 
‘* Ai-Eevery-eench a Keeng !” 

In the Card-room, and hung prettily, is a small cabinet picture of 
the good old ‘‘ Frank Fladgate,” the father of the Club—‘‘ Papa” as 
he used to be affectionately styled. It is a good likeness, and 
recognizable even at the distance. He was of course, at his death, the 
oldest member, but I believe he was also the only surviving one of 
the original members. A curious, old-fashioned personage, as might 
be expected, with a high stock and “ gills,” and a rather well marked, 
theatrical face. He had known all the Kembles, had seen the great 
John perform again and again. You could scarcely name a player 
whom he could not talk to you about. How he loved the Club! It 
was his second home, and even in his later decay—for he reached to a 
great age—he would be seen tottering up the steps, or sitting among 
the books, striving with his weak eyes and a magnifier to make out 
even a few words. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 











A Recollection of Disraeli 


THIRTY-NINE years ago since I first saw Disraeli, and it seems only 
yesterday, but tempus fugit! He was walking slowly along the plat- 
form of High Wycombe Station, the fur collar of his coat turned up 
to his ears, his hat pulled low over his brows, and his hands, loosely 
clasped together, hanging behind his tall, thin figure. 

He was then the hero of my youthful worship; had I not read 
his ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” his ‘‘ Venetia,” and, above all, that wonderful 
love story ‘‘ Henrietta Temple’’? So now, as I walked in a quiver of 
excitation behind him, I would have given worlds to have spoken to 
him, and, if I had not been accompanied by a prim and prudish 
gouvernante, who would have been seized with a fit on the spot at my 
temerity, I verily believe I should have addressed him, or drawn his 
attention to me in some way. 

I followed him to the end of the platform, and watched, with 
keen interest, as he entered his dark-green brougham, drawn by a 
pair of high-spirited, coal-black horses, which, as they dashed out 
into the darkness of the falling night, seemed fitting steeds to bear so 
powerful a master. 

Then, some months afterwards, we went—one_never-to-be- 
forgotten afternoon—to Hughenden Manor, where Mrs. Disraeli was 
giving a féte champétre to the National school children. 

It was a glorious afternoon towards the end of September, and as 
we reached the end of the drive, the sports were in full swing. 

At the foot of the grassy slope on the right was a belt of glorious 
old trees, and, leaning against the bole of a stately oak, whose grand 
trunk and spreading branches seemed a fitting background for his 
tall, languid looking figure, stood the hero of my admiration. 

Disraeli was then about fifty-five, and looked in the prime of life, 
not a silver thread shone in his wavy black hair, his sombre, yet 
brilliant ebon eyes scintillated with lambent fire, and irradiated the 
pale, inscrutable face, with its Sphinx-like calm, though one could 
not fail to see under this apparent inertia, a complex nature, full of 
concentrated life and energy. 

He wore a crimson rose in his button hole; one hand held a 
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book; from the long, artistic fingers of the other dangled his eye 
glass, which every now and then he swung lazily to and fro, while 
from his well cut black velvet coat and white waistcoat, to his patent- 
leather shoes, all bespoke a man who considered something was due 
to the sartorial art. 

It was in this decade that the crinoline flourished, and Mrs. 
Disraeli wore over her’s, a petticoat of fine, white cambric, covered with 
innumerable little ounces exquisitely gauffered. I remember making 
a mental calculation of how many hours it would take her blanchisseuse 
to gauffer those said flounces, and came to the conclusion they could 
not have been manipulated under eight or nine. 

Over the petticoat was looped a white dress of delicate French 
muslin, powdered with purple pansies; the crinoline showed the 
lovely dress and petticoat to advantage, as well as the youthful look- 
ing figure, whose head was crowned with a simple, white straw hat, 
trimmed with a band of black velvet. 

People said she was twenty-five years older than her husband, 
but as she skipped and ran about with the children, she did not look 
a day over forty. Disraeli stood watching with an amused smile the 
delight of the children at the efforts made to amuse them, now and 
again glancing at his wife with a look of unconcealed admiration and 
interest. 

She had pressed into her service several members of the house 
party, conspicuous among whom was a tall, fine looking man, whose 
lithe figure and strong arms had been actively employed in swinging 
the children, and starting them in the different races. He seemed to 
possess a mesmeric influence over the little ones, and they clustered 
round him at the end of each game, gazing up into his handsome face, 
with its brilliant blue eyes, and good natured mouth, over which 
drooped a long, golden moustache, with evident admiration. 

They were now playing “‘ Follow my Leader,” and, as it usually 
fell to his lot to be the ringleader, it taxed his ingenuity to the 
utmost to invent a fresh figure for them to copy. 

He had gone down on his knees in the middle of the ring, and, 
in a moment, every player was kneeling too; he had kissed the tips 
of his fingers in airy fashion to them, and as they returned the 
osculatory salute, some of the girls of the house party /faisaient les 
yeux doux at him. 

At last it appeared as if his inventive faculty had come to an 
end, and he stood excogitating, with finger on lip and eyes on ground ; 
gradually his digits began to intertwine and interlace with each other 
till slowly one brown, well-shaped hand extended itself, then quickly 
the other followed suit, until both hands were projecting at an acute 
angle, from his nose. 

The action was done so quaintly, yet so humorously, that, 
though not exactly comme il faut, it was a decided tour de force as far 
as the spectators were concerned. 
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With little shrieks and a chorus of ‘‘Oh’s,” the players followed 
his example, and the game concluded amid shouts of happy laughter ; 
while Disraeli clapped his hands and cried ‘‘ Bravo, bravo.” 

As the children trooped off into the tent for tea, their ringleader 
ran across the grass to Mrs. Disraeli, and said, with a comic look, 
‘What do you think of my coup d’essai? Wasn't it fun watching 
the children’s faces as they tried to imitate me ?”’ 

“You mean your coup de main!” said his hostess, smiling, as 
she took his arm; ‘‘ no one but an enfant terrible would have dared to 
make us all look so ridiculous. I have not forgiven you yet.” 

“Ah! but you will, for though I may be an enfant terrible, 1 am 
also an enfant gdté, am I not?” he asked, laughing gleefully. 

“Perhaps!” she replied, with a good humoured nod, as he 
followed her into the tent. 


The sun was throwing dusky shadows over the beautiful old 
church in which the body of the great statesman now lies, and, as 
we returned to High Wycombe, many an anecdote we heard of Mr. 
and Mrs. Disraeli’s kindness to their people, and their love and affec- 
tion for each other; but the one which showed her intense devotion 
to him, I heard later on. 

It happened when he was Premier, and she was driving down to 
the House with him one evening, when an important Division was 
expected to be taken, and a speech of great moment was looked for 
from him regarding a pregnant foreign matter on which the fate of 
the Government depended. 

As they started, the footman carelessly shut Mrs. Disraeli’s hand 
in the door of the carriage, and crushed her fingers severely. The 
agony was intense. Knowing how much it would upset her husband if 
he guessed she was suffering, she bravely wrapped her hand in her 
mantle, and sat, with lips tightly pressed together till he left the 
brougham ; then she nodded, and smiled brightly to him, and, un- 
disturbed by anxious thoughts, he went to fight one more battle in 
the arena of St. Stephens, whose atmosphere was like a draught 
of wine to his patriotic yet militant nature. 


And now, in Hughenden Church, “ After life’s fitful fever, he 
sleeps well.” 
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Some Experiences of a Debt Collector 


I. Tue EviLs oF THE ‘“‘ TALLY” TRADE. 


Many have been surprised at the recent revelations concerning secret 
commissions in wholesale trades, but their surprise will be greater 
still to hear that far larger evils exist in retail trades. Four years’ 
experience as a debt collector over an extensive area, not only con- 
vinced me of the existence of an appalling amount of commercial 
immorality, but convinced me also that a great deal of the misery 
among the uneducated section of the working classes in small towns 
and villages is due to unfair systems of trading, and that all the dis- 
honesty, deceit, and even fraud, is backed up by a scandalous abuse of 
the privileges of the County Court. 

I will state at once, to obviate aii danger of misconception, that I 
do not refer to the ordinary retail business of the shops and known 
and unknown dodges in connection therewith. My indictment is 
directed against the great evils, which far outweigh the advantages of 
the system of selling goods to be paid for by monthly instalments, by 
travellers who still infest—the word is by no means too harsh—the 
outlying districts of manufacturing towns. These pedlars, or ‘‘ tally- 
men” as they are termed, are not confined to one branch of trade. It 
is possible to purchase at one’s own house, whilst partaking of a meal, 
varied articles of clothing, general drapery, jewellery, Bibles, pictures, 
and even furniture, organs, and pianofortes—counterfeit presentments 
of the latter being, of course, submitted for inspection. It may be a 
matter for wonderment to most people, that nowadays, when practically 
every district is well supplied with train and tram service, and when 
every small town and even outlying suburb is well equipped with shops 
of all kinds, there should still be scope for the labours of itinerant 
vendors, but though there can be no doubt that the rapid extension of 
modern ideas and facilities, and the growth of education, are the 
greatest enemies of the trade, the system is certainly not dying. This 
is not so much due to the willingness of the customers—victims would 
be the better word—as to the wiles of the tallyman. In nine cases 
out of ten the customer is unwilling, but the tallyman is the most 
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wily of the genus salesman, and very often his motto is: ‘‘ Any fool 
can sell a man a thing when that man wants to buy it, but the trick 
is to sell him it when he doesn’t want it.” 

Those who have not experienced the delight of trying to put off 
a persuasive tally-man may think the task easy. The tally-man, 
however, is not a common hawker—one of those humble traders who 
have a few buttons, bobbins of cotton, and knots of tape to dispose of 
—he is quite a superior person, a scientific tradesman, in his way. 
He does not call at those houses to which he has little chance of being 
admitted. He does not want either a smart housemaid or a slattern- 
of-all-work to tell him that the lady of the house is not at home, or 
that she wants nothing. In very truth he shuns all districts of 
desirable villa residences, and much prefers the humbler cottage where 
there is no servant to answer his knock, and, best of all, he prefers the 
lowly dwelling where he can knock and walk in without being 
considered unduly rude. In many small towns and _ villages, 
particularly in calling districts, the sudden entrance of a tally-man 
with a pack on his back, or with a hand-bag or parcel in his hand, is 
quite a usual incident, and hardly regarded an unwarrantable 
intrusion. In the districts in which they swarm it is nothing 
exceptional for two to meet in a house, one entering by the front 
door, the other at the back. They do very little cash trade, and are 
wonderfully obliging and considerate in the terms they offer. ‘‘ Bless 
you,” they will suavely say, as they display their wares, ‘‘ we don’t 
ask you for money; you can have as much as you like on easy 
payments, and if you don’t like the goods, we’ll change ’em for you, 
or take ’em back.” Naturally this is a great temptation to many, and 
there is a good deal of legitimate, honest trading done. But the 
business that is above reproach does not come to more than twenty- 
five per cent. of the whole. 

The tallyman is the most difficult person in the world to get rid 
of. He has a quick eye, and a comprehensive, even a devouring, 
glance; his first look round as he enters a house is of sweeping range ; 
in a moment he has made a mental inventory of the household effects 
and taken stock of the occupant, and on the hasty conclusions drawn 
will depend the force of his persuasion. Frequently he knows all 
about his intended victim before calls. It is part of his business to 
make persistent inquiries, to get to know all about everyone’s neigh- 
bours, so that he may know whether they may make likely, or good, 
customers or not. He is very glib, not to say insidious, of expression, 
and very hard to offend. You may tell him a dozen times you want 
nothing, you may even wax impatient, angry, and bid him begone; he 
will smile, tell you a bit of gossip, make a remark as to the weather, 
compliment you on your furniture, and even calmly ensconce himself 
in one of the chairs and display his wares—not to persuade to buy 
anything, but “just to show you what I’ve got, in case you might 
want something some day.” He will even, without deigning to ask 
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permission, coolly proceed to fill his pipe, or roll a cigarette, and ask 
you fora light. Time is evidently not of importance to him, if you 
call attention to the fact that he is wasting it; he will tell you with 
pride that he has waited hours for his customers—aye, in all weathers 
and in all manner of places—at the pit head, at the mill gate, and 
even until ten and eleven o’clock at night. He spins a yarn of a great 
big warehouse and a dozen travellers, of whom he pretends he is one, 
when, more often than not, he is the “ firm” himself, and his gigantic 
establishment consists of a shelf or two and a file of bills. If his 
inquiries have led him to think that you are a “ good,” that is a 
desirable customer, you will find him a veritable barnacle. He will 
call on you again and again, and each time he becomes a little more 
familiar ; he will make your house a convenient waiting place for his 
train, calling, not to show you anything, but to make an inquiry, 
covert at first, as to the character of so-and-so. He is very anxious 
to know whether people are “ old standers,” that is, if they have lived 
long in the district, or if they have many family ties there. That class 
is always desirable ; he can feel sure there will be no runaways among 
them, and he will frequently entrust a large amount to’such a customer, 
although there is hardly a stick of furniture in the house. Indeed, 
where there is a lot of furniture, and if it is suspiciously new, the 
tallyman is wary; he praises it, and guesses at the price you paid for 
this and that; he is anxious to know if they are on hire, or not. He 
has two or three classes of desirable customer—the good, who he 
calculates will pay with commendable regularity ; the moderate, who 
are safe, but whose money is not so easy to get; and the “ Court,” 
the customer who will only pay through the medium of the County 
Court. He does not hesitate at all to let such a customer have goods, 
and it is not unusual to find such customers with one account in the 
Court and another out of it. Astounding as it may seem, I have 
actually seen a tallyman go up to a customer whose case has just been 
before the Registrar, and ask if anything more in his line was wanted. 
To such debtors, County Court summonses are mere ordinary items ; 
they are beneath contempt. 

But a great many of the tally-man’s victims are most certainly to 
be pitied, compelled, as they frequently are, to pay for goods which 
they have not bought, but which, in the lingo of the fraternity, have 
been forced or ‘‘shoved”’ on to them. More to get rid of the tempter 
than anything else, many have said, “‘ Well, leave it on approval, and 
if I don’t like it, you will have to take it back.” The tallyman 
expresses himself delighted at this acceptance of his offer, but it is 
almost always a trap. The offer is very seldom genuine; there is no 
intention of taking the article back unless it cannot be helped. In 
two or three days the customer gets a bill by post; it bears the legend, 
“No goods taken back,” a rule which is found to be adamant, and 
backed up by threats of legal proceedings. The tallyman, when he 
appears again, in a week or fortnight, absolutely denies having left the 
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article on approval and refuses to take it back. He will even remark, 
without turning a hair, “‘ I can’t; I am only a salesman, and have no 
authority to take goods back.” It is useless to write to the firm. 
More than once have I seen in replies the brutally frank admission: 
‘“‘T pay a man to sell goods, not to take them back.” It is equally 
useless to return the cause of the trouble by post or rail. The parcel 
is certain to be refused, and very often such derelicts, after travelling 
to and fro several times, only to be refused by both parties, have been 
lying in the parcel or dead-letter office, whilst the case concerning it 
was being fought out in the County Court. And the worst of it all is 
that the defendant in the case meets with but scant sympathy from the 
Court. 

“‘ He forced the goods on me” is a cry heard at nearly every one of 
the smaller County Courts up and down the country, and the invariable 
retort from the Bench is, ‘‘ Nonsense; don’t tell me that. No one 
can force me to buy anything when I don’t want to.” I remember an 
occasion when a crowded court laughed uproariously at the wit of a 
judge, who, after the old cry, turned from defendant—six feet of 
athletic and indignant manhood—to the mere youth of five feet five 
or so, in the plaintiff's box, and remarked, ‘“‘ What! a little boy like 
that compel a big, strapping fellow like you to do something you 
didn’t want to? No, no; it won’t do; it’s absurd of you to suggest 
it.” Absurd as it appeared, however, it was perfectly true ; the little 
man admitted it to me afterwards. In vain the stalwart protested 
his case; the mesh that held him was too tightly drawn. ‘ You 
paid two shillings,” went on the judge, “here it is on your bill.” The 
fellow had shown it to let His Honour see the legend, ‘‘ No goods taken 
back.” ‘*I never paid the money; the traveller must have paid it 
himself,’ was the answer. Again he was not believed; it was too 
improbable, but it was true all the same, and that was not the only 
instance which came under my notice. I have known cases, too, 
where travellers had no need to make this personal sacrifice. The 
“firm” very considerately did it for them, to give the bargain the 
appearance of having been clinched. A “start,” as the first payment 
is called, is sometimes a very important factor in a disputed case. 
Many a case has been withdrawn from court for lack of it. 

The “‘approval”’ trap is the most common form of dodge, and 
most tallymen are content to rely upon this means of doing business 
when ordinary persuasion proves of no avail. They will promise 
liberal discounts, in money or kind, if the debt is paid within a certain 
time, or if they obtain two or three recommendations which lead to 
business. These promises are religiously kept, if any prospect of 
benefit is seen, but otherwise they are burked. A cowardly but usual 
proceeding, where there really is a firm with more than one traveller, 
is to send a new man when it becomes inconvenient for the traveller 
who sold the goods to call any longer himself, and the newcomer 
declines to enter intocontroversy. His plea is ignorance of everything 
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but that money is owing. Or a debt collector is sent; that is how I 
often came in, and many a time have I seen the force of the discretion 
that is the better part of valour. Warm receptions prepared for the 
tallyman fell to my lot, the most unpleasant being a bucketful of dirty 
water which soused me the moment I mentioned my mission. 

Shady dodges to effect sales are certainly decreasing, but they are 
still practiced in districts where the Courts are considered good for 
bad disputed cases. And here I may remark that not a few tallymen 
judge the worth of a district by the reliance they can place on the 
registrar and judge of the County Court. In some districts where 
they consider that judges “ understand business,” they are prepared 
to fight almost any case, whilst in others they are positively 
afraid of appearing before His Honour with a dispute. One tallyman 
I knew used to engage a solicitor to conduct cases that required 
delicate handling, but when he lost a few it suddenly occurred to him 
that for him to appear with a solicitor was to indicate to his Honour 
that the case was not exactly straight. This was undoubtedly so, and 
the Judge afterwards hinted as much. In the “ good old days” of the 
tally trade, I understand, it was difficult to convince some judges that 
many customers were made in public houses, whilst under the influence 
of drink. The trick is still practised, but only by few, tallymen, 
publicans, with whom the former often had an informal understanding, 
having come in for severe censure from judges. 

The vilest dodge that came under my notice was worked bya 
tallyman, who, though an exceedingly clever salesman, was one of 
those persons who will sooner earn a penny by a trick that has a touch 
of dishonesty about it than they would by ordinary means. His modus 
operandi was an ingenious elaboration of the confidence trick, and 
when his firm had several peculiar disputed cases in consequence the 
man found it wisest to try some other occupation. He was one of the 
hail-fellow-well-met type, jolly and genial, a good raconteur, and in 
his districts he was on very friendly terms with many of those 
whom he had not succeeded in making his customers. He would 
frequently call upon them and chat for a while without attempting to 
sell them anything. But that was part of his sinister scheme. He 
would suddenly call some evening, and, saying he was hard up as the 
result of a ‘‘gamble”’—a sure way to gain sympathy—he would ask 
for the loan of a few shillings with which to make up his train fare, 
and he would offer to leave some article of four or five times the value 
as a pledge. When his victim was docile enough, he would even 
obtain a signature, saying that it was a mere matter of form, just to 
show to his ‘‘ boss,” in case the latter should want to take stock. Ina 
day or two the victim would get a bill for the price of the article, 
with the amount lent entered as having been received on account. 
The traveller did not appear again; another man came to collect the 
money, and, of course, when all other means failed, the power of the 
County Court was used. At the trial of one or two cases the 
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signatures of the victims were produced and found to be attached to 
forms, declaring ‘‘I hereby order and receive, &c.’’ The victims were 
invariably men who could only just manage to write their names with 
difficulty. 

Not many managers of works will now allow tallymen on their 
premises—for a consideration—even to merely collect accounts, but 
‘‘clubs,”’ with foremen as agents, are still in vogue, notwithstanding 
the denunciation which the system has repeatedly called forth. No 
more cruel method of selling goods by force was ever devised. A 
callous-hearted agent, with his mind only on his commission, often 
abuses his position by practically compelling those under him to 
become members of the club. Many a man and woman has felt the 
hardship, but they have preferred to suffer the loss of a shilling or two 
weekly for something they had not wanted, rather than run the risk of 
incurring displeasure, and even losing their situations. 

Apart from the unfair methods, the businesses themselves are 
often unfair. Tallymen’s prices, as a rule, are extortionate, and goods 
frequently not what they are represented to be, especially if they are 
sold trom samples or patterns. There are goods which seem to be 
made for this kind of trade—rubbish made to look well. A constant 
source of irritation between buyer and seller, and trouble in the 
Courts, is that customers, in many instances, do not get what they 
order. This is chiefly in connection with the clothing trades. Saya 
man orders a suit, or a woman a cloak. The tallyman, who is 
nothing if not versatile, takes the measure, and the material is 
chosen from a pattern. Sometimes the garment is really made 
according to measure, but not unfrequently the approximate size is 
taken from stock, and if it does not fit, there is trouble. I remember 
it was quite an item of interesting education to me to see the first 
case of this kind tried by a judge without the defendant being called 
upon to say a word. By a simple process of cross-examination, 
the judge got the plaintiff to admit that he had taken the measure as 
a matter of form, and had then given the customer a stock article, 
Then waxed the tribunal idignant. ‘How can you sue a man 
for a thing which you did not supply to him?” he exclaimed ; 
“the bill says ‘suit to measure,’” and, of course, the plaintiff lost 
his case. The same judge was more than usually severe on those 
tallymen who tempt women with finery to buy things unknown to 
their husbands. In the majority of these cases the bills are made out 
in the names of the husbands, and summonses are issued accordingly. 
Many a case of this kind is settled in the usual way, by the payment 
of the instalments, without the husband knowing anything at all 
about it. The wife has taken the summons, has made an appearance 
at the hearing, and has paid the instalments. Such cases only come 
to the husbands’ notice when payments are missed and a judgment 
summons for the arrears, which must be served on debtor in person, 
arrives. The irate husband comes into Court, says he knows nothing 
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about the debt, and frequently obtains a new trial, as a result of 
which the tallyman has not only to put up with a loss and a judicial 
lecture, but has to dodge a certain house for fear of a thrashing. 


II.—County Court USE AND ABUSE. 


It is the scandalous abuse of the County Court system that has 
made the tally business possible, and judges and registrars know it. 
Sometimes they show and express their disapproval in very strong 
terms, but in the rush with which the cases are taken at most Courts, 
it is impossible to get at the bottom of every case. If the debtor 
admits owing the money, there is nothing more to be said, and to the 
majority of those who make their appearance in courts, the experience 
is rather too unpleasant, or too common, for them to go into matters 
thoroughly. It is only when the loud-voiced ones, anxious to show up 
what they consider villainy, take their stand, the chicanery is 
brought to the notice of the Court; and then the Registar frequently 
finds that a tallyman has made use of the Court to save him the 
trouble of calling upon customers. For instance, a man comes to the 
conclusion that a district is worked out, and no longer any good to 
him. He considers it a waste of time to call merely for the collecting 
of money, so he County Courts the debtors, the good and the bad, 
and several who rightly think that their affairs have been unfairly 
made public, and they themselves put to unnecessary trouble and 
expense, call the Registrar’s attention to the fact. Then the tallyman 
meets with a check. The Registrar has it in his power, in a case 
where he considers there was no necessity to bring the debtor to 
Court, to charge the fees to the plaintiff instead of to the defendant, 
as is the rule. This little item is not sufficiently well known by the 
public. It is practically the only way in which a check can be put 
to the abuse of the County Court. Judges and Registrars have really 
no power to check it in any other direction. They are there to 
dispose of cases, not to inquire whether those cases have been rightly 
brought before them. 

Perhaps it is a mistake that Registrars should be paid by fees, 
instead of having fixed salaries like judges. Only once, however, did 
I come across touting. There are two scales of payments for 
Registrars, depending upon the number of cases entered in a Court 
in a year. Below a certain number, payment is made on the lower 
scale ; above, on the higher, and it is only natural in those courts 
where the number just exceeds, or comes under, the dividing figures, 
that the Registrar should be a trifle anxious when the year closes. 
On the occasion I refer to, I saw a letter from the chief clerk of a 

court to a tallyman, giving the last day for entering cases for the final 
court of the year. It was unusual, I knew, to send out such letters, 
and in conversation with the clerk, he told me that the Registrar had 
hinted on the advisability of sending them, as there seemed a 
probability of the number of cases being below the dividing number. 
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Very often it is difficult for judges and registrars to differentiate 
between dishonest plaintiffs and defendants as to who are the greater 
rogues. The defendant is often as bad, and frequently the worse of 
the two. He is, perhaps, a regular customer, and yet continues to 
contract debts in the hope of being able to obtain an administration 
order, by which all the accounts are put together, and payment is 
made into court by monthly instalments, and, in the majority of cases, 
at the rate of so much to the pound. The law as to administration 
orders requires completely overhauling ; too frequently it isan easy way 
ofescaping payment altogether. When the order is made, one of the 
creditors, as a rule, is given the charge of it; that is, he alone has the 
power to issue judgment summonses for arrears, and if payments are 
missed, the other creditors can only ask the creditor in charge of the 
order if anything is being done. Under the circumstances, especially 
as administrative debts are regarded by most creditors as absolutely 
bad, there is little rigid supervision, the debtor falls hopelessly into 
arrears, or ceases to pay at all. Meanwhile he can contract new 
debts at pleasure, and if anyone County Courts him, he has only to 
say he is an administration debtor, and the new case must wait until 
that order is paid off. The remedy is as bad as the disease. The order 
can be rescinded if the judge thinks that its advantages have not been 
utilised, and the frequency with which this course is taken, is proof of 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Judges’ opinions, too, of debtors are often due to the appalling 
amount of perjury committed by them. Many a time I have heard. 
judges remark that if it were not out of consideration for the wives and 
children of debtors, they would not hesitate to order prosecutions. 
Perhaps colliers are the worst offenders ; they seldom speak the truth 
as to their wages. I soon realised the truth of a judge’s remark to me, 
that the only way to get to know a collier’s wages was to send six- 
pence or a shilling to the colliery with a request for a copy of the 
man’s wage sheet for the use of the County Court. All judges wish 
to know a debtor’s wages when that debtor is before them on a 
judgment summons, and in some Courts plaintiffs can obtain official 
forms of request to be sent to employers. These forms have been 
found necessary, because in some districts the constant requests by 
creditors—or debt collectors generally—for wage-sheets without any 
fee, led to their refusal. If all Courts would follow this plan, it would 
greatly facilitate the work, and put an end to much hard swearing. 
But strange to say, some judges seem to put difficulties in the way of 
creditors. I don’t know what the rule may be now, but in one district 
some few years ago, it was necessary to subpoena a man’s employer or 
responsible clerk, to prove the wages. Apart from the expense, the 
irritation was nothing short of terrible. 

A peculiarity of the County Court system is, that there is no 
uniformity of procedure; and nearly all courts have peculiar little 
systems, rules, and fads of their own, many of them very arbitrary, 
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as if officials took a delight in putting both creditors and debtors to 
inconvenience. In most courts, a plaintiff who has to come from a 
distance, and finds that he cannot arrive before the opening of the 
Court, has only to send a telegram or letter to ensure the iudulgence 
of a wait, but in others nothing will induce the registrar to hold cases 
over for a while; they are summarily struck out, the defendants are 
told to go home and that the plaintiff will have to pay their expenses 
—which is frequently a hint for them to invent ‘“ expenses ’—and 
when plaintiff arrives, he is curtly informed that he should have come 
to the town the night before so as to have been in time. In not a few 
Courts, the cases in which neither plaintiff nor defendant answer to 
their names, are called again at the end of the list. It is in con- 
nection with the hearing of judgment summons that the greatest 
differences are to be found. One judge, now dead, used in those 
Courts in his circuit, which were held once a month, to have only the 
names of the defendants called. If defendants were not present, the 
papers were put on one side and taken home by his honour, who 
studied them and made orders. The judge knew his Courts well, and 
in addition, before he took his seat, the papers were passed to plaintiffs 
who were asked to write down observations. Strange as it may seem, 
the system worked satisfactorily. Another practice in these Courts, 
not only worked satisfactorily, but proved a great boon to debtors who 
could not themselves attend. This was the recognition as “ agents,” 
of women, who, for the humble fee of sixpence and even less, repre- 
sented debtors. One of these “agents” was a charwoman, who 
regularly made as much as six and seven shillings on a Court day, and 
who was so well known that the judge frequently asked her if she 
could tell him anything about the circumstances of a debtor. She 
could not write, but she had a remarkable memory. 

In some Courts, committal orders on judgment summonses, that 
is, orders for imprisonment, if the money is not paid by a certain date, 
are most difficult to obtain. The judge will go on making new orders 
each time the debtor is brought up, the amount being reduced on each 
occasion until it frequently comes to an absurdly low figure—ts. 6d. 
or so per month, on a debt of over £5. There is no imprisonment for 
debt, technically; the imprisonment is for contempt of the judge’s 
order. Not many go to gaol, however, yet it would be a big mistake 
to abolish imprisonment as some would wish. It would do away with 
the efficacy of the Courts, for there are undoubtedly a large number 
of debtors who will not pay until the extreme has been resorted to. 
Peculiarities of procedure extend to the manner of paying out money. 
In most Courts the receipt is signed for in the cash book, opposite the 
item, but in other, the ledgers themselves are signed. This is all very 
well in small courts where there are only two or three ledgers, but it is 
ridiculous to use the system in a large Court. It is in vogue in one of 
the largest Courts in the country, where the ledgers, twelve or so in 
number, are fixed on turntables on a long counter, and it is very 
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amusing to see a person marching up and down signing the huge 
books in turn. 

But of all the fads, the queerest seemed to me, that of the judge 
of a Court in the North of England. He would not allow plaintiffs 
to be represented by debt collectors. This proved a great hardship, 
but evidently his Honour had a greater contempt for debt collectors 
than most people have. 

The life of a professional dun is anything but an enviable one. 
He is regarded as a man without a heart, with none of the finer feel- 
ings of sympathy or pity. There is someexcuse for this view. The people 
with whom acollector’s business lies, are, in the majority of cases, those 
who have a constitutional objection to the payment of debts. It is, as 
a rule, only the bad debts that are put into the hands of the pro- 
fessional dun, and bad debts mean that the debtors will not pay unless 
compelled. Naturally, seeing so much of the shady side of business, 
a debt collector must be up to all the dodges used to outwit him, and 
he cannot afford, even if he feels so inclined, to be too sympathetic. 
This sounds cruel, but it is unfortunately true, and debt collectors in 
consequence are very often considered undesirable members of society. 
I shall never forget the remark a judge once made: ‘‘Some of you 
debt collectors are very stony-hearted.’”’ That decided me more than 
anything else to get out of the business. I felt the truth of it, and it 


was positively galling to realise at times that I felt an unholy glee in 
tracking by cunning an absconding debtor who had looked like slipping 
through my hands. 

Whatever advantage there may be in the system of credit 
and payment by instalments in small retail trades, it cannot com- 
pensate for the misery it causes, and I daresay there are thousands 
who consider its extension an unmitigated curse. 
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The Diary of a Literary Wanderer 


IV.—THE REAL QUARTIER LATIN. 


In the romantic novel we have read picturesque stories of the gallant, 
ambitious hearts of the Medieval Age. Charles Reade, in his 
magnificent romance ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” showed how 
the aspiring minds of Louis XI.’s day could win the golden prize of 
scholarship solely through the hard apprenticeship of the monastic 
cell; the Church, keenly alive to the fact that the sons of peasants 
and artisans had intellectual capabilities to govern and direct the 
destinies of a kingdom and a nation ad majorem Dei gloriam, gave 
the aid of her mighty strength and counsel to even the poorest, and 
it was to this cold wisdom that the world owes the glory of Erasmus, 
Sixtus V, and, greater still, of the unknown monk who wrote Imitatio 
Christi. But it was those alone who had proud desire of the noblest 
ambition, who had torn all human weakness from their hearts, who 
had no other aim save to study wisdom’s pages, and then, as Church- 
men, to hold the scales of God’s justice evenly ’twixt kings and 
nations; or low, crafty minds, with a seeking eye for the sweets of 
power, that sought the cold, temporary solitude of the monk-scholar. 
St. Bernard was a type of one; Abelard of the other. 

Nevertheless, there were other aspirants. Men with a keen 
delight in woman, wine, and song, and whose pulses thrilled to the 
clash of steel, disdained the pen for the sword. To a brave heart, 
a cool head, and a good blade, all things were possible, and we read 
with eager pleasure how D’Artagnan, prince of adventurers past, 
present, and to come, sets out to conquer fortune with no other 
equipment than a good sword, ten crowns, an indifferent horse, and 
an invincible belief in the strength of his right arm and the clearness 
of his Gascon brain. 

Then, when intellect asserted itself to show that a Shakespeare, 
a Racine, and a Moliére had achieved a fame outlasting that of the 
warrior, and proved that the scholar’s success could be gained without 
the Church’s aid, the sword fell into disfavour, and the grey goose- 
quill triumphed. The Quartier Latin students from the days of 
Louis XI. to those of Louis XV. were almost future Abbés to a man; but 
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when the great Revolution proved that the gospel of divine right had 
no power to dull the edge of an axe, the pen became mightier than the 
guillotine. The latter’s red blade might sever the heads of a Camille 
Desmoulins, of a Danton, and a Vergniaud, but the quill immortalized 
their wit, eloquence, and lofty ideals, giving them in song and story a 
name for ever. The fascination of the pen became dearer to brave, 
earnest hearts; under its influence we heard the voice of Béranger 
carolling songs to move a nation to laughter and to tears; of 
De Musset pouring out the wild, sad passion of sensuous youth; 
of Lamartine chanting ballads which rung with the fierce melodies of 
’82 and ’93; whilst, at a later stage, Victor Hugo, Theodore de 
Banville, Paul Verlaine, and Jean Richepin came to swell this chorus 
of immortals. 

It was a glorious spectacle, not without its pathetic side, to see 
so many thousands of young men with gallant aims pouring from 
every corner of France to Paris—every stone of which tells the legend 
of a brave man’s success. Those who won the prize in the literary 
lists have had their names written large on literature’s pages; these 
were but the few. Many must have awakened to the terrible con- 
clusion that they had mistaken inclination for power and ambition 
for genius; and, these the prey of a terrible fantasy, asphyxiated by the 
pride of mediocrity, must have died of mingled starvation and spleen, 
or rotted away in ignoble obscurity. Against this it may be accepted 
that some gained the smaller prizes of life and were satisfied ; but the 
most marked feature of the literary path which began in the Latin 
Quarter was the unrecognized genius of those who never came into 
their own. Hégesippe Moreau, a poet and a story-teller of the first 
rank, perished of starvation and neglect ere he had achieved his 
thirtieth year, yet not before he had written the most delightful fairy 
stories in the French language; another, Charles Cros, almost as 
great, was to die in later days amid equal neglect, although his Coffre 
de Santal, a quotation from which is the only readable thing in Miss 
Corelli’s ‘‘ Wormwood,” is one of the few books of French poems 
which ought to live. 

The literary youth who still pour into the Latin Quarter know 
little, and care less, of the possibility of a fate befalling them similar 
to that which befell Hégesippe Moreau, Charles Cros, or Paul Verlaine. 
The future is so far away that no sound of its sorrow may ring to their 
ears ; even the chorus of its triumphal harmonies are as yet unheard, 
because the present is so passionate, beautiful, and glorious. The 
day’s work done in school and university, they pour into the cafés, 
and, strong with the insolence of youth, tear dead prophets and living 
creeds to tatters. The golden age does not belong to the past which 
tells but “drum and trumpet” chronicles of kings, or crafty schemes 
of Popes, prelates, and statesmen. The new age has come, and an 
intellectual proletariat flushed with a sweeping scorn of authority, 
examines old phrases and gives them new meanings, and no cult or 
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creed, were it approved by even a thousand kings and priests, is 
sacred from their criticism. They hear an elder world explaining 
that ‘those whom the gods love die young” means that our Keatses, 
our Shelleys, and our Chattertons could never have been spared to 
us, and they retort with a new meaning, ‘‘that those whom the gods 
love never grow old.” Victor Hugo, at seventy, addressing a crowd 
of Parisian workmen, has the same youthful fire as Camille 
Desmoulins at twenty; Richepin, writing Le Chemineau, is the same 
Richepin who, thirteen years earlier, wandered about the streets of 
Paris and wrote La Chanson des Gueux; and your dull mediocrity is 
as pompous and flat at twenty as he will be at fourscore. 

The cultured man with keen sensibilities has thrilled with many 
an ecstatic joy, but it is doubtful if a greater happiness may befall 
the sons of men than that which comes to the young idealist first 
entering the narrow lanes of Bohemia. Life to him is strangely 
sweet, and he believes himself to be inspired with a mission to preach 
the cult of beauty and freedom, by pencil and by pen. In his eyes al 
the bards who twanged their lyres in honour of a king are for ever 
dishonoured, and, with the large, patriotic mind of youth, he chooses 
for. his heroes a Bertrand du Guesclin beating back the English enemy, 
a Carnot organizing victory in the name of the Republic one and 
indivisible, or a Pierre Gringoire whose life is made up of perpetual 
hunger and yet who can sing a song of the lowly lives of the poor so 
loud and so terrible as to reach even the ears of kings. His heroines 
are a Joan of Arc, intoxicated with the enthusiastic faith of liberty, a 
Charlotte Corday, whose dagger slays a tyrant, and his heart beats 
impatiently for the time when his words shall wing their way to the 
accepting minds of his fellows or when his ideal, glowing on a canvas 
or imprisoned in marble for ever, shall be hailed with the applause of 
the thinking crowd. To achieve this aim he is ready to undergo all 
sacrifice ; poverty and privation do not affect him—they are part of the 
ordeal, and his leaders, the Gringoires, the Villons, and Verlaines, 
have been, even as the Messiah, hungry, thirsty, and without a place 
to lay their heads. Unconsciously, he finds that strength comes of 
loneliness and suffering ; his senses are quickened and refined, and, like 
Heine, “of his great griefs he makes little songs.” 

But his life is not without its humorous side. The Latin Quarter 
student must have suggested Stevenson’s aphorism, that one of the 
best things in life is a little judicious frivolity. He has a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, and is quick to see and make a joke. When 
Nicholas II., the present Czar, was driving to the Panthéon during his 
famous visit of 1896, an enthusiastic populace cried: ‘‘ Vive le Czar! 
Vive la Czarine!” A student saw the infant Grand Duchess Olga, 
and shouted, ‘‘ Vive la gosse!’’ (long live the “‘ kid” !), the cry being 
taken up by the crowd with great gusto, much to the amusement of 
the Czar and the discomfiture of Felix Faure, who sat beside his 
Imperial Majesty. 
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The Boul’ Mich’ has more humour to the square inch than 
any other part of Paris, if we except a few streets in Montmartre. 
It is sleepy during the morning, but about four in the afternoon, when 
a stream of picturesque young men, arrayed in all the pride of short 
cloaks, the neck of which is hidden by a huge cravat, and slouch hats 
which scarcely conceal heavy masses of dark, luxuriant hair, pour out 
from the schools, ready for aught from chaffing a cabby to building a 
barricade, then the boulevard awakens. Those who have seen a 
French funeral can appreciate the following incident which I once 
happened to notice on the famous Boulevard St. Michel. A worm- 
eaten cab, drawn by a horse which was evidently in the last stage of 
consumption, judging by its protruding ribs and haunches, came out 
of the rue de Cluny. The cabby was a French Tony Weller, short, 
fat, and apoplectic. He was fast asleep and snoring with all the 
vigour of a clean conscience. The tired horse wearily moved along 
the boulevard with funereal pace, which suggested to a group of 
students to fall in four deep behind the cab, draw their handkerchiefs, 
and march along with uncovered head and sorrowful mien, as if 
following the body of a once dear friend. The procession grew in size; 
as far as the eye could reach from the Observatory, where the statue of 
Marshal Ney frowns on the frivolous boulevard, to the fountain where 
St. Michael stands with his sword above the fallen Lucifer’s head, was 
a long line of reverently silent students, every one of whom was wiping 
away an imaginary tear. The loud laughter of the crowds on the 
pavement awoke the cabby; he turned his head and saw the 
procession, and, after a vigorous outburst of Rabelaisian oaths, he 
whipped his horse to the gallop, and fled. 

The Quarter is strong enough, at times, to make treaties with 
Governments. The first time the Quatz-Arts gave a fancy-dress ball, 
Sarah Brown, the celebrated model, appeared as Lady Godiva. Her 
costume was in strict imitation of the famous wife of Earl Leofric ; 
I believe she wore a rose in her hair, otherwise she was attired in her 
innocence, which was a negligeable quantity. Mounted on a white 
donkey, she rode through the ball-room amid the enthusiastic applause 
of a huge mob of students. The ball, thanks to its excess, was a great 
success, and Senator Beranger, the leader of the French Purity Party, 
vigorously denounced the students from his senatorial seat. The 
Quarter sent a few of its representatives to mildly remonstrate with 
the Senator by breaking his windows; the police chased the students 
towards the Boul’ Mich’; some of the latter burst into the Café 
d’Harcourt, hotly pursued by the police, one of whom seized a 
decanter and hurled it at a student. It struck the wretched youth on 
the forehead felling him to the ground. The policeman, alarmed at 
his successful aim, took to flight, whilst the café went into a wild 
uproar. The wounded student died three-quarters of an hour after- 
wards. His companions went out on to the Boulevard St. Michel 
and St. Germain, stopped the traffic, overturned the ’buses and made 
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barricades. The Quarter was now en siége. In the evening the 
roughs came down from Belleville and for three days aided the 
Quarter in defying the civil and military forces of Paris. The move- 
ment was spreading and the Government became alarmed. They 
sent an envoy under a flag of truce, who proclaimed that if the 
students returned quietly to their schools, an enquiry would be made 
and the policeman who killed the student duly punished for his crime. 

But Providence came to the aid of the Government. It rained, 
and your Parisian student, although he does not mind being shot at, 
objects to getting wet. The rain fell pitilessly,. the students flocked 
into the cafés, and the ‘“‘ Revolution ” was over. 

The Quartier Latin student is at his best when he is perfectly 
serious. About a year after the death of poor Paul Verlaine, the 
writers who had gained success conceived the idea of giving a dinner 
in his honour. It was a stately function. Politicians, novelists, rich 
mediocrities were to be the chief guests, although a few real friends of 
Verlaine, such as Jean Richepin, and Frangois Coppée were to be 
present. This announcement raised the ire of the student world. 
Verlaine was the poet of the struggling literary man; he had suffered 
all manner of misfortune, and died almost of starvation, and, now that 
the grass was growing over him, the bourgeois world sought to 
patronise his memory. A committee was formed, and the news 
circulated through the quarter that a rival banquet at sevenpence a 
head would be held. The dinner duly took place at a café near the 
Sorbonne, whose name I forget, and was a huge success. 

Every guest was allowed to bring a dame. The dinner itself 
was frugal, bread, wine, and sausage being the chief dishes, but at 
the dessert stage every man received a penny cigar, and every woman 
a bunch of violets at two sous. 

Then the chairman, a little, energetic man, who might have been 
twenty-three but no more, arose and made a charming speech, of 
which I can remember but a brief summary. “ All men who worship 
the cult of the true and the beautiful are brothers; the artist with his 
pencil, the poet with his pen, the sculptor with his chisel, the advocate 
who defends the oppressed against the oppressor, the doctor whose 
clever brain and tender heart ease the suffer of pain and ill health, 
and who, when disease is too strong, smooths the path of the patient 
towards the deep rest of death—all these have a common faith, and they 
should unite and be as brothers. We suffer the same misfortunes, 
hunger, thirst, the lack of a lodging, and the continual struggle with 
privation which is the lot of all men whose ideals will not allow them 
to fall down and worship the cults of the crowd, and it is only those 
who have sorrowed that have achieved the true tenderness of 
compassion. Weare rich in youth, courage, and hope; our voices, 
pencils, pens, chisels, and crucibles are consecrated to humanity, and 
we, at least, can never commit the hypocrisy of allowing a poet and a 
prophet to go unrecognised through life, and then pretend to howl a 
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pean of sorrow over his death. No words of mine can add to the 
glory of Verlaine. Gentlemen, I raise my glass to the memory of 
our dear, dead master.” 

I can still hear the enthusiastic cheers which greeted the orator. 
They were the prelude to one of the happiest evenings I have ever had 
in my life. A man sat down at the piano and sang usa song of his 
own composition; another arose and recited a poem full of weird 
images and passionate beliefs, and the conversation between each 
musical or poetical contribution was rich in wit, fancy, and enthusiasm. 

The dinner came to an end about two a.m. We marched four 
deep by the Luxembourg gardens, flouting the palace of the President 
of the Senate to the refrain— 


Nous avons tous eu vingt ans. 
C'est le plus beau printemps 
De la vie. 


An eternity seems to lie between those days and now. We had 
the divine irresponsibility of youth, and we laughed at life and death 
alike, and now, when we have taken up the burden which our fathers 
bore before us, the world seems changed for the worse, and we find 
the bitterness of Alphonse Daudet’s words: La vie n'est pas une 
romance. 

I have mentioned Verlaine’s name, and it recalls an incident I 
had nearly forgotten. One day, whilst sitting in a café in a side 
street off the Boulevard St. Michel, a dirty-looking man entered. 
He was very shabbily dressed, and there was a mixture of ape and 
archangel in his face. The repulsive mouth, weak chin, and flat 
nose, were redeemed by a fine forehead, and remarkably intelligent 
eyes. He sat in a corner, asked for an absinthe, and puffed away at a 
dirty pipe. He saw me reading a London newspaper, and leaning 
over the table said, with a very good British accent :— 

“Excuse me, sir. Are you English ?” 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘I am Irish.” 

‘“‘ A distinction without a difference.” 

My patriotism was about to rise, when my companion began to 
speak about Oxford and its magnificent colleges. For about half-an- 
hour he gushed over the architecture of the famous university city, 
and then he arose and vanished. A few weeks -afterwards, as I was 
passing along the rue du Faubourg Montmartre, a friend who was 
with me plucked me by the sleeve. . 

“There is Paul Verlaine!” he cried. 

I looked across the road and saw my dirty, ugly friend who had 
gushed about Oxford ; he saw me, nodded, and passed on. A week 
later I read that he was dead. 











Matthew Arnold and Christianity 


MATTHEW ARNOLD appeared to the public during his lifetime in several 
distinct capacities, as poet, critic, social satirist, and religious reformer, 
while concurrently with all these activities, any one of which might 
exhaust an ordinary man’s resources, he was a hard-worked school 
inspector for over thirty years. He now lives in the public memory 
mainly in the first two of these capacities, and perhaps predominantly 
as a great prophet of literary criticism. His official career has, by a 
commor. irony of fate, passed almost wholly out of remembrance, so 
far at least as the majority of his readers are concerned. Sir Joshua 
Fitch, indeed, has lately revealed to us, with the zeal of an educationist 
and the affection of a former colleague, something of this unfamiliar 
side of Matthew Arnold’s life. But to the latter his professional 
duties were generally irksome and uncongenial, and even his 
educational missions to the Continent were chiefly interesting for him, 
as for his readers, in the opportunities they afforded of a wider study 
of men and things. 

In poetry and criticism, then, Matthew Arnold’s fame is secure 
and increasing, and as for the deeds which he did ‘in pursuance of 
his avocations,” are they not written in the book of the annals of the 
Education Department? His campaign against the Philistines, too, 
has left for the free lances of later journalism a rich armoury of phrase 
and epigram. Only the fourth division of his work, namely, his effort 
after religious renovation, never seems to have been duly appreciated. 
Either it has been outshone by his more brilliant work in poetry and 
in purely literary criticism, or else his religious ideas were too much 
out of harmony with English public opinion to be attractive, or even 
intelligible, to the mass of his compatriots. ‘‘ A prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country,” and when Matthew Arnold delivered 
his lectures in America,” he met with a far heartier welcome there than 
the English middle classes would ever have accorded him, although 
he was keenly alive to the faults of the American character, and did 
not hesitate to point them out. The comparative ignorance of his 
religious essays which prevails may be partly explained by his habit of 
detaching one set of his faculties from the rest, in order to concentrate 
himself on a particular order of thought. The result is that his poetry 
is quite distinct from and independent of his prose, while of his prose 
works the books about religion form a series by themselves. This 
faculty of self-criticism and of intellectual self-control, which enabled 
him to classify, as it were, the several departments of his mind and ap- 
portion to each the due limits of its work and scope, was of the utmost 
value to him, as a busy man, in the economy of his powers and his 
leisuretime. It is largely the secret of his wonderful literary industry. 

In England, unhappily, his criticism of popular religion has never 
been taken seriously. Some even of his greatest admirers and most 


* In 1886, 
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intimate friends have either overlooked or depreciated his efforts in 
this direction. Tennyson*, as his son tells us, once sent the following 
message by him to Matthew Arnold: ‘Tell Mat not to write any more 
of those prose things, like ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” but to give us 
something like his ‘‘ Thyrsis,” ‘‘ Scholar Gipsy,” or ‘ Forsaken 
Merman.’ This was a jest, of course, but there was a touch of 
seriousness behind it. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, in his prefatory note to 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters, writes: ‘‘ His theology, once the subject of 
some just criticism, seems now a matter of comparatively little 
moment ; for, indeed, his nature was essentially religious. He was 
loyal to truth as he knew it, loved the light and sought it earnestly, 
and by his daily and hourly practice gave sweet and winning 
illustration of his own doctrine that conduct is three-fourths of human 
life.” This generous tribute to. his personal character, however, pays 
a poor compliment to his religious writings. Mr. Russell seems to 
charitably regard these latter ‘‘ more in pity than contempt.”” Matthew 
Arnold’s latest commentator, Sir Joshua Fitch +, scarcely refers to his 
religious work as part of his legacy to education, except in connection 
with the use of the Bible in elementary schools. 

But the critic who has passed the most sweeping condemnation 
on Matthew Arnold as a religious renovator is Mr. H. D. Traill. The 
latter expresses regret { that he devoted so much time to religion at 
the expense of literature, contending that he would have been much 
better occupied with a comparison of Shakespeare and the Greek 
Tragedians, which Matthew Arnold himself had somewhere suggested 
as a good subject of study. 

“Yet from this exploration,” Mr. Traill complains, “‘as from so 
much other work for which he was uniquely fitted, Mr. Arnold, for the 
last ten years of his life, turned almost wholly away. And he turned 
away from it to devote himself, save for occasional, and for the most 
part singularly ineffectual, excursions into the domain of contemporary 
politics, to a hopelessly unpractical and almost visionary attempt to 
put the old wine of dogmatic Christianity into the new bottles of 
modern scientific thought. . . . I thought then (¢.e., some years 
ago when criticising a cheap reprint of ‘‘ Literature and Dogma”), 
and I still think, and, what is more, I believe it to he the well-nigh 
universal opinion, that the critical canons by which Mr. Arnold sought 
to refine away what he regarded as the materialistic accretions on the 
creed of Christianity (but what are really of its essence as a definite 
system of doctrines deriving from a supernatural origin and possessing 
a supernatural sanction) were valueless for any practical purpose. I 
thought, and still think, that the whole of his teachings on this subject 
were in part futile and in part superfluous: superfluous because 


* Life of Tennyson, by his son ; vol. 2, p. 225. 
+ “ Thomas and Matthew Arnold” (“ Great Educators” series.) 


{In “The New Fiction and other Essays.” 
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unneeded by those who have accepted with him the conclusions of 
modern science, and who, if they retain their belief in Christianity at 
all, are quite competent to devise their own ‘‘ accommodations” for 
themselves; and futile, because assured of rejection by those who, 
through ignorance of or repugnance to the scientific conclusions which 
are tending to destroy its supernatural element, still cling to their 
religion, ‘ superstitions and all.’” 

This isa round denunciation in good set terms, and seems to 
imply that, in Mr. Traill’s opinion, Matthew Arnold wasted at least a 
decade of his literary life. In the first place, however, the assertion 
that he “for the last ten years” of his life devoted himself almost 
wholly to religion is hardly accurate, according to the ‘‘ Chronology of 
Matthew Arnold,” compiled by Dr. Garnett for his edition of ‘ Alaric 
at Rome.” This chronology, Dr. Garnett says, is drawn from the 
“admirable Bibliography of Matthew Arnold by Mr. T. B. Smart,” a 
work which Mr. Russell also refers to as ‘‘ excellent.” It may be 
gatnered from the dates there given, as well as from a perusal of 
Matthew Arnold’s letters, that the whole of his religious writings were 
originally published between the years 1870 and 1877, while his death 
did not occur until 1888. Moreover, between 1877 and 1888 Matthew 
Arnold edited ‘ Johnson’s Lives of the Poets” and the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Byron, and published, among other things, ‘“‘ Mixed 
Essays,” ‘‘ Edmund Burke and Irish Affairs,” ‘Irish Essays,” 
** Discourses in America,” “ Civilization in the United States,” and 
the second series of ‘‘ Essays in Criticism.” Some of these books 
may be what Mr. Traill refers to as “ ineffectual excursions into the 
domain of contemporary politics,” but it can hardly be contended that 
they are exclusively religious or contain no literary criticism. 

As the writer of the prefatory note to the Eversley edition of 
“‘ Essays in Criticism—Second Series,” says, ‘‘ This is the last volume 
he ever put together, and it contains some of his ripest, best, most 
interesting writing.” It was fate, then, not Matthew Arnold, which 
deprived us of more criticism from his pen. He died at sixty-five. 
If he had been living now he would have been seventy-six, and how 
much might he not have still accomplished? And surely not the 
least of the blessings of his continued presence amongst us would 
have been his sane and steadying and must truly Christian influence in 
religion. 

It matters little, of course, from Mr. Traill’s point of view, which 
particular ten years of his life Matthew Arnold devoted to his studies 
of Christianity. Mr. Traill’s point appears to be that they were ten 
years misapplied. May not his chronological inaccuracy, though, in 
some degree be considered to discredit the rather cursory pronounce- 
ment above quoted? It may well be that, to an ardent Ritualist like 
Mr. Russell, Matthew Arnold’s “theology” seems ‘‘a matter of 
comparatively little moment.” Had it been otherwise he probably 
would not have applied to Matthew Arnold’s conceptions of religion 
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that word “theology,” a word savouring of so much that he hated, of 
‘abstruse reasoning and metaphysical speculation.” It needs a bold 

man, though, to say of anything he wrote, least of all of anything 

which he thought worth ten years’ study, that it was “in part futile 

and in part superfluous,” and coming from a less exalted quarter one 
would be inclined to dismiss the remark as unworthy of attention. As 
it is, however, it demands careful investigation. 

We have heard the arguments on which Mr. Traill bases his 
indictment. They rest on two assumptions; first, that everyone who 
accepts the conclusions of science is competent, if he retain his 
belief in Christianity at all, to devise his own accommodations ; and 
secondly, that those who still cling to their religion, “‘ superstitions 
and all,” are completely inaccessible to new ideas, even when 
presented with the charm, tact, and persuasion of a Matthew Arnold. 
As regards the first assumption, if a man accepts the conclusions of 
science and at the same time retains some of his belief in—not merely 
respect for—Christianity, he is evidently in a complicated and wavering 
state of mind that most of all requires guidance and instruction. If 
he is not an educated man, it is highly improbable that he will be 
competent to devise his own accommodations, or, if he does, there is 
every likelihood of their being either pernicious or absurd. It is only 
necessary to read some of our organs of democratic free thought to 
see the vulgarising effects of undisciplined scepticism on the majority 
of men. ‘No one will say,” Matthew Arnold wrote, “that the 
common Englishman glides off-hand and by nature into a strain pure, 
noble, and elevated. On the contrary, he falls with great ease into 
vulgarity.” It is for this very reason that Matthew Arnold’s religious 
writings are intensely valuable and salutary, because it is his superla- 
tive merit as a writer on religion to have insisted on the positive side of 
scepticism, and to have led back to the Bible and to Christianity 
those whom dogmatism and sacerdotalism might have for ever 
alienated. He took down the Bible from its supernatural pedestal 
and placed it on a level with the rest of human literature. 

The second assumption does not present a very hopeful view of 
human nature. It is apparently no use attempting to enlighten 
ignorance or overcome repugnance. That would be mere tilting at 
windmills. There is no reconciliation to be effected between religion 
and science, bigotry and culture. Ignorance, intolerance, and super- 
stition are to be allowed to go their own sweet way, because every 
effort to win them over to light and reason is, Mr. Traill tells us, 
foredoomed to failure. Nevertheless, when we think how in past ages 
people racked, burnt, and mutilated each other in the name of religion 
(the religion of love above all others), and how persecution is still rife, 
though no longer (thanks to culture and science) inflicting material 
torments, and when we reflect that dogmatism is alone responsible 
for all this, we cannot but feel grateful to a teacher who sets us free 
from that dungeon and takes us out into an atmosphere of verifiable 
experience and free enquiry. : 
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But it was not to such as were firmly fixed in their faith that 
Matthew Arnold made his appeal, and it would be inconsequent, 
therefore, to call that appeal futile, even if it were assured of rejection 
by them. In the preface to ‘‘God and the Bible,” he has told us 
precisely the kind of people for whom he was writing. ‘‘The reader 
whom a work like the present has in view is not, I have often said, the 
man still striving to be content with the received theology. With 
him we do not seek to meddle. Neither is it intended for a frivolous 
upper class in their religious insensibility, nor for a raw lower class in 
their religious insensibility, nor for Liberal secularists at home or 
abroad, nor for Catholics who are strangers, or very nearly so, to the 
Bible. Some or all of these may perhaps come to find such a work 
useful to them one day, and after they have undergone a change; but 
it is not directly addressed tothem. It is meant for those who, won 
by the modern spirit to habits of intellectual seriousness, cannot 
receive what sets these habits at nought, and will not try to force 
themselves to do so; but who have stood near enough to the Christian 
religion to feel the attraction which a thing so very great, when one 
stands really near to it, cannot but exercise, and who have some 
familiarity with the Bible and some practice in using it.” 

Again, in the same preface he writes: ‘‘ We live at the beginning 
of a great transition which cannot well be accomplished without 
confusion and distress. I do not pretend to operate a general change 
of religious opinion, such as can only come to pass through the 
operation of many labourers working, all of them, towards a like end, 
and by the instrumentality, in a very considerable degree, of the clergy. 
‘ One man’s life, what is it ?’ says Goethe; but even one man in his 
short term may do something to ease a severe transition, to diminish 
violent shocks in it and bitter pain. 

** With this end in view, I have addressed myself to men such as 
are happily not rare in this country, men of free and active minds, 
who, though they may be profoundly dissatisfied with the received 
theology, are yet interested in religion and more or less acquainted 
with the Bible. These I have endeavoured to help; and they, if they 
are helped, will in their turn help others. To one people and race, 
and to one sort of persons in it, and to one moment in its religious 
history, have I addressed myself; and if the attempt thus confessedly 
partial has even a partial success, I am enough rewarded. Can even 
a partial success of this kind be won? A calmer and more gradual 
judgment than that of the immediate present will decide. But 
however the ultimate judgment may go, whether it pronounce the 
attempt here made to be of solid worth or not, I have little fear but 
that it will recognize it to have been an attempt conservative, and an 
attempt religious.” 

It will be seen that Matthew Arnold here claims for his work a 
very temporary and restricted usefulness. The transition, however, 
which he foretold and tried to ease promises to be a very gradual 
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process, and this of itself will ensure at least a respectable longevity 
for his religious books. It will be a long time, too, before orthodox 
England recognizes an attempt to deprive her of a ‘‘ materialistic future 
state and a materialistic kingdom of God” as an attempt conservative 
and an attempt religious. That it will be recognized as such 
eventually, however, there can be little doubt. Sceptics of a more 
radical tendency would uproot the Church altogether as a public 
institution. 

Matthew Arnold was never an iconoclast. Far as he went in 
rejecting the miraculous and dogmatic claims of popular Christianity, 
he yet clung to the national Church with as much affection as Newman 
himself in his Anglican days. This inbred respect for authority and 
the venerable associations of the past Matthew Arnold inherited from 
his father. He outdid Dr. Arnold in the changes which he sought to 
effect within the Church, but he vied with him in withstanding the 
Church’s external enemies. He was always in vehement opposition 
to Nonconformity and all its works. His address to the London 
Clergy at Sion Chapel, printed in ‘‘ Last Essays on Church and 
Religion,” terminates thus :— 

“And I, for my part, now leave this question (Church and 
Dissent), I hope, for ever. I became engaged in it against my will, 
from being led by particular circumstances to remark the deteriorating 
effect of the temper and strifes of Dissent upon good men, the 
lamentable waste of power and usefulness which was thereby caused ; 
and from being convinced that the right settlement was to be reached 
in one way only; not by disestablishment, but by comprehension and 
union.” 

It may seem strange that Matthew Arnold—in one sense so 
profound a dissenter himself from the popular creed and its current 
interpretation—should yet be found all through his life doing battle 
with Dissent, and frequently on behalf of the Established Church. 
His first religious essay, ‘‘ St. Paul and Protestantism,” was aimed at 
rescuing St. Paul from doctrinal misrepresentation by the Dissenters, 
and we have seen how he writes of them in his last volume on religion. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out this apparent inconsistency 
on the part of Matthew Arnold. Commenting* on a passage in 
“Culture and Anarchy,” he writes: ‘And in pursuance of this 
conception (i.¢., that we, as a nation, show undue faith in machinery) 
he regards the desire to get Church-rates abolished and certain 
restrictions on marriage removed, as proving undue belief in machinery 
among Dissenters; while his own disbelief in machinery he considers 
proved by wishing for stronger Governmental restraints, by lauding 
the supervision of an Academy, and by upholding a Church establish- 
ment. . . . Avoiding that provincialism of thought which he say 
characterizes Dissenters, I should have expected Mr. Arnold to estimate 


* “Study of Sociology,” pp. 237-8. 
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Dissent, not under its local and temporary aspect, but under its 
general aspect as a factor in all societies at all times.” 

The fact was that Matthew Arnold always cherished the idea of 
the transformation of the Church of England, freed from dogma and 
superstition, into a “‘ national society for the promotion of goodness.” 
This idea he more fully develops in the volume of ‘‘ Last Essays.” 
In the essay, ‘‘ A Psychological Parallel,” in that volume he speaks of 
difficulties in subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles. If a man has 
once subscribed to them and afterwards has doubts, he may still, 
Matthew Arnold argues, continue to minister in the Church. ‘He 
has never to use the Articles, never to rehearse them. He has to 
rehearse the prayers and services of the Church. Much of these he 
may rehearse as the literal, beautiful rendering of what he himself 
feels and believes. The rest he may rehearse as an approximative 
rendering of it ; as language thrown out by other men, in other times, 
at immense objects which deeply engaged their affections and awe, and 
which deeply engage his also; objects concerning which, moreover, 
adequate statement is impossible. To him, therefore, this approxima- 
tive part of the prayers and services which he rehearses will be poetry. 
It is a great error to think that whatever is thus perceived to be poetry 
ceases to be available in religion. The noblest races are those which 
know how to make the most serious use of poetry.” 

It was never Matthew Arnold’s intention to overthrow an 
ecclesiastical system, but rather to “re-cast religion.” ‘* We should 
avoid,” he said, “‘ violent revolutions in the words and externals of 
religion.” It was precisely because the Nonconformists appeared to 
him to have applied themselves to such violent revolutions that he so 
disliked them. For Cardinal Newman, on the other hand, and for 
the Roman Catholic Church, he frequently expresses admiration. 
Newman and he, so opposed as they were on the central point of 
Christianity, yet had this in common—intense reverence for the past 
and hatred of private judgment. In the Romish Church Matthew 
Arnold saw much that was beautiful and poetic, and the best that he 
could find to say for the Church of England was that, though she had 
not the traditions and antiquity of Rome, she was still a great historic 
Church. 

It is sometimes surprising that Matthew Arnold was. not drawn 
towards Unitarianism, but he rejects the Unitarian notion of “ a great 
Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the 
Universe,” no less than he rejects ‘‘ the contract in the Council of the 
Trinity.” Both these ideas he regarded as pseudo-science, and he 
preferred the more verifiable definition of God as “‘the Eternal Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” to what he called the 
“‘ magnified and non-natural man” of popular Christianity. 

But the dominant note and pervading spirit of all his teaching in 
religion, as in social matters, was culture. ‘To get to know, by 
reading, observing, and thinking, the best that has been thought and 
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said in the world,” to acquaint one’s self with the history of the 
human spirit and to understand how ideas and terms arose, so as not 
to mistake concrete poetry for abstract science or make Christian 
dogma out of oriental metaphor, this he regarded as the indispensable 
preliminary of all religious progress. The very title of his chief 
religious essay, ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” is significant of his concep- 
tion of what Bible religion ought to be. In the preface to that work 
he writes :—‘‘ To understand that the language of the Bible is fluid, 
passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the first step 
towards a right understanding of the Bible. But to take this very 
first step, some experience of how men have thought and expressed 
themselves, and some flexibility of spirit, are necessary ; and this is 
culture. After all, the Bible is zot a talisman to be be taken and used 
literally ; neither is any existing Church a talisman, whatever pre- 
tensions of the sort it may make, for giving the right interpretation of 
the Bible. But only true culture can give us this interpretation; so 
that, if conduct is, as it is, inextricably bound up with the Bible and 
the right interpretation of it, then the importance of culture becomes 
unspeakable. For if conduct is necessary (and there is nothing so 
necessary), culture is necessary.” 

With all his advocacy of culture, he at the same time insisted on 
the paramount importance of conduct, without which religion is 
“but a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” ‘In praising 
culture,”’ he writes, ‘‘ we have never denied that conduct, not culture, 
is three fourths of human life.” But he included in conduct much 
that the ordinary religious person in England would relegate to the 
sphere of aesthetics. God “is displeased and disserved,” he says, 
“by men uttering such doggerel hymns as: Sing glory, glory, glory to 
the Great God Triune! and: Out of my stony griefs Bethels I'll ratse ! 
and: My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flow, ’tis life everlasting, ’tis 
heaven below! or by theologians uttering such pseudo-science as their 
blessed truth that the God of the universe is a PERSON.” 

His portrayal of Jesus was beautiful and characteristic. The 
method of inwardness, the secret of self-renouncement, and the temper 
of sweet reasonableness governing all: this was the presentment of 
the Saviour which he unremittingly opposed to the metaphysical 
notion of “the Godhead of the Eternal Son,” in honour of which the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester were so anxious to do some- 
thing. 

And who that is not fast bound in the misery.and iron ofa definite 
system of doctrines, to remain satisfied with which he must imprison 
his reason and shut out the pure light of thought, can read Matthew 
Arnold’s work without admitting that his account of Christianity is 
truer, more attractive, more serviceable, and more likely to endure 
than the account of it hitherto given by any of the conflicting sects 
and churches? It may be doubted, indeed, whether his vision of the 
Church, transformed into a “national society for the promotion of 
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230 THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW 
goodness,” emancipated from supernaturalism, yet retaining her ritual 
and services as “‘ poetry,” is ever likely to be realized. Divested of 
mystery and miracle, the Church could hardly stand as an organization. 
Her raison d’étre would be gone; for it is to worship, rather than to 
promote goodness (though this may be done incidentally), that people 
congregate in temples and churches; and before there can be worship 
there must be acknowledged Divinity of a more or less anthropo- 
morphic character. Religion reduced, as Matthew Arnold reduced it, 
to ‘morality touch’d with emotion” may perfectly well be practised 
in private without any public institution, ceremonies, or system of 
observances. Whether religion should be a social matter or a matter 
for the individual conscience only, is a question that has still to be 
decided. Matthew Arnold thought it should be a social matter, but 
his treatment of Christianity tended to strip it of all those qualities 
which hold men together in corporate religious communities. There 
are many followers of Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, and other philosophers, 
but these men were never mistaken for gods, and their disciples 
consequently do not assemble together in their honour. Their teaching 
may be studied at home and practised there. They may be venerated, 
loved, but not prayed to, and no altars need be erected in their names, 

The main drift of Matthew Arnold’s work was to represent Jesus 
as a human being, not Incarnate God; and, in so far as this is 
accepted, Christianity will tend to lose its social with its supernatural 
character, and become more and more the imitation of Christ in 
private life. Along with widespread scepticism, there generally goes 
a revival of ritual and sacerdotalism among those who cling to the old 
creed. When the essentials are attacked, they fall back more and 
more on the incidentals. Matthew Arnold himself predicted this of the 
English Church, and current events seem to be steadily fulfilling his 
prophecy; but, as Mr. Balfour lately warned the House of Commons, 
the Ritualist controversy ‘“‘ leaves out of account vast questions” that 
strike at the very root ofall religion. It is just these questions with 
which Matthew Arnold deals, and his treatment of them cannot but 
afford help and stimulus, if not conviction, to the ‘obstinate 
questionings ’’ of many a troubled spirit. 

Of Christianity, as he conceived it, his own life was a beautiful 
and touching type. ‘‘To have known him,” writes Mr. Russell, ‘to 
have loved him, to have had a place in his regard, is 


Part of our life’s unalterable good.” 


For us, who never knew the man, there remain his books, and to 
read them is a liberal education: an education not only in culture, 
sound judgment, and good taste, but in wisdom, sympathy, gentleness, 


and self-control. 
C. E. ByLes. 
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J. P. F. Richter 


RICHTER had all the splendid enthusiasm of Schiller, and, in addition, 
a supreme sense of humour. No man, except the unapproachable 
Shakespeare, ever lived who possessed more intense pathos and earnest- 
ness accompanied by so much streaming wit and humour. Nothing, 
not even semi-starvation, could dry up that ever-gushing fountain of 
fun in Richter’s large and loving heart. Richter was born at 
Wonsiedel, in Baireuth, in the year 1763. He himself said, in reference 
to the remark that he and the Spring were born together: ‘‘ This 
epigrammatic fact that I, the professor, and the Spring came into the 
world together, I have, indeed, brought out a hundred times in conver- 
sation before now; but I fire it off here purposely, like a cannon-salute, 
for the hundred and first time, that so by printing I may ever hence- 
forth be unable to offer it again as a bon-mot bonbon, when, through the 
printer’s devil it has already been presented to all the world.” 

Richter’s Christian names, Jean Paul, were derived from his 
paternal grandfather, to whose dying bedside he was taken, when a 
clergyman present said, ‘‘ Now, let old Jacob lay his hand on the child 
and bless him.” ‘I was held into the bed of death, and he laid his 
hand on my head. Thou good old grandfather! Often have I 
thought of thy hand, blessing as it grew cold—when Fate led me out 
of dark hours into clearer—and already I can believe in thy blessing, 
in this material world, whose life, foundation, and essence, is Spirit!” 

Richter’s father occupied the humble position of under-school- 
master and organist at Wonsiedel. He was soon afterwards appointed 
clergyman in the hamlet of Jodiz; and after, transferred to 
Schwarzenbach on the Saale. 

This is what Paul wrote of his life, when a boy at Jodiz: ‘In 
autumn evenings, and though the weather was bad, the father used to 
go in his dressing-gown with Paul and Adam into a potato field lying 
over the Saale. The one younker carried a mattock, the other a hand- 
basket. Arrived on the ground, the father set to digging new potatoes, 
so many as were wanted for supper; Paul gathering them from the 
bed into the basket, whilst Adam, clambering in the hazel thicket, 
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looked out for the best nuts. After a time, Adam had to come down 
from his boughs into the bed, and Paul in his turn ascended. And 
thus, with potatoes and nuts, they returned contentedly home; and 
the pleasure of having been abroad, some miles in space, some hours 
in time, and then of celebrating the harvest-home by candle-light when 
they came back—let everyone paint to himself as brilliantly as the 
receiver thereof.” 

The father of Jean Paul was evidently a manly, honest man, with 
a love of music in which he distinguished himself. Although he dug 
his own potatoes, he was universally respected and loved by his 
neighbours, high and low. 

The following picture is, I think, full of tender, simple beauty : 
‘The afternoon, again, was still more important, and richer in joys. 
Winter shortened and sweetened our lessons. In the long dusk, our 
father walked to and fro, and the children, according to ability, trotted 
under his dressing-gown, holding by his hands. At sound of the Vesper 
Bell we placed ourselves in acircle, and in concert devotionally chanted 
the hymn, ‘ The gloomy night is gathering round.’ Only in villages, 
not in towns, where probably there is more night than day-labour, 
have the evening chimes a meaning and beauty, and are the swan-song 
of the day; the evening bell is, as it were, the muffle of the over-loud 
heart, and, like a ranch des vaches of the plains, calls men from their 
running and toiling into the land of silence and dreams. After a 
pleasant watching about the kitchen door for the moon-rise of candle- 
light, we saw our wide room at once illuminated and barricaded ; to 
wit, the window shutters were closed and bolted, and behind the 
window bastions and breastworks the child felt himself snuggly nestled, 
against Knecht Ruprecht, the Rawhead and bloody bones of Germany, 
who on the outside could not get in, but only in vain keep growling 
and humming. 

** About this period, too, it was that we children might undress, and 
in long train skirts skip up and down. Idyllic joys of various sorts 
alternated ; our father either had his quarto Bible interleaved with 
blank folio sheets before him, and was marking at each verse the 
book wherein he had read anything concerning it ; or, more commonly, 
he had his ruled music paper, and, undisturbed by this racketing of 
children, was composing whole concerts of church music, with all their 
divisions, constructing his internal melody without any help of external 
tones, or rather, in spite of all external mis-tones. In both cases—on 
the last with the more pleasure—I looked on as he wrote, and rejoiced 
specially, when, by pauses of various instruments, whole pages were at 
once filled up. The children all sat sporting on that long writing and 
eating table, or even under it. Then, at length, how did the 
winter evenings, once a week, mount in worth, when the old errand 
woman, coated in snow, with her fruit, flesh, and general ware basket, 
entered the kitchen from Hof, and we all, in this case, had the distant 
town in miniature before our eyes, nay, before our noses, for there 
were pastry cakes in it.” 
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I dwell with delight on this beautiful picture of home and its 
simple, innocent joys. What a good, sweet home the boy Richter had ! 
The father was like the Vicar of Wakefield; and music gave the 
beautiful, the priceless bloom of art to the homely simplicity of the 
boy’s life. 

Before describing Richter’s grim fight with fortune, I will quote » 
from Carlyle’s admirable translation of the Life of Quintus Fixlein, the 
following characteristic passage: ‘“‘ Little joys refresh us constantly 
like house-bread, and never bring disgust ; and great ones, like sugar- 
bread, briefly, and then bring it. Trifles we should let, not plague us 
only, but also gratify us; we should seize, not their poison-bags, 
but their honey-bags also; and if flies often buzz about our room, 
we should, like Domitian, amuse ourselves with flies, or, like a certain 
living Elector, feedthem. For civic life and its micrologies, for which 
the Parson has a natural taste, we must acquire an artificial one ; must 
learn to love without esteeming it; learn, far as it ranks beneath 
human life, as poetically as we do the pictures of it in romances. The 
loftiest mortal loves and seeks the same sort of things with the meanest, 
only from higher grounds and by higher paths. Be every minute, 
Man, a full life to thee! Despise anxiety and wishing, the Future and 
the Past! If the second-pointer can be no road-pointer into an Eden 
for thy soul, the month-pointer will still less be so, for thou livest not 
from month to month, but from second to second! Enjoy thy 
existence more than thy manner of existence, and let the dearest 
object of thy Consciousness be this Corsciousness itself! Make not the 
present a means of thy Future, for this Future is nothing but a coming 
Present ; and the Present, which thou despisest, was once a Future 
which thou desiredst! Stake in no lotteries ; keep at home; give and 
accept no pompous entertainments; travel not abroad every year! 
Conceal not from thyself by ‘long plans thy household goods, thy 
chamber, thy acquaintance! Despise life, that thou mayst enjoy it! 
Inspect the neighbourhood of thy life; every shelf, every nook of thy 
abode; and, nestling in, quarter thyself in the farthest and most 
domestic winding of thy snail-house! Look upon a capital but asa 
collection of villages; a village as some blind alley of a capital; fame 
as the talk of neighbours at the street door; a library as a learned 
conversation ; joy as a second ; sorrow as a minute; life as a day ; and 
three things as all in all: God, Creation, Virtue!” One other 
exquisite page of Jean Paul the only which rises naturally from the 
one just quoted, ‘‘ And I walked without aim through woods, through 
valleys, and over brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the 
great Night like a Day. I walked and still looked like the magnet, to 
the region of midnight, to strengthen my heart at the gleaming twi- 
light, at this up-stretching Aurora of a morning beneath our feet. 
White night-butterflies flitted, white blossoms fluttered, white stars 
fell, and the white snow-powder hung silvery on the high shadow of 
the earth, which reaches beyond the Moon, and which is our Night. 
5* 
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Then began the olian Harp of the Creation to tremble and to sound, ~ 
blown on from above, and my immortal soul was a string in this 
Harp. The heart of a brother everlasting Man swelled under the ever- 
lasting Heaven, as the seas swell under the Sun and under the Moon. 
The distant village clocks struck midnight, mingling, as it were, with 
the ever-pealing tone of ancient Eternity. The limbs of my buried 
ones touched cold on my soul, and drove away its blots, as dead hands 
heal eruptions of the skin. I walked silently through little hamlets, 
and close by their outer churchyards, where crumbled upcast coffin- 
boards were glimmering, while the once bright eyes that had laid in 
them were mouldered into grey ashes. 

“Cold thought! Clutch not likea cold spectre at my heart: I look 
up to the starry sky, and an everlasting chain stretches thither, and 
over and below; and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and all is 
godlike or God.” 

How beautiful and how human! 

The world often thinks, it appears to me, that a man of genius 
dwells apart like a radiant and distant star. 

That idea is altogether wrong. A man of genius is a man of 
genius because of his intense, passionate humanity. He is ten times a 
man: more loving, more sympathetic, more open to every impresssion 
and passing influence. But beyond this power of feeling and suffering 
and enjoying is a power of judgment and analysis, so that, like the 
needle in the compass, which, though always vibrating, always points 
to the North, a man of genius is always level-headed. 

One more lovely touch from the master-hand. His father would 
shed tears of joy over any sign of quickness or talent in the boy. 
** Ever and anon,” says Richter, ‘“‘ I was hearing some narrative from 
my father, how he and other clergymen had taken parts of their dress 
and given them to the poor: he related these things with joy, not as 
an admonition, but merely as a necessary occurrence. O God! I 
thank thee for my father !”’ 


PART II. 


FIGHT WITH FORTUNE AND DEATH. 


A good man, in the direst grasp of ill, 
The consciousness of right retaineth still. 


If ever those grand, soul-inspiring words were true, they were so 
in the case of Jean Paul Richter. His kind, good, noble-hearted 
father died, and the all-sacrificing mother struggled to send her son to 
Leipsic University. He did not get great help there, although he 
attended the lectures—principally of the dry-as-dust kind—diligently. 
He read prodigiously; making extracts from the books read, and 
thinking and pondering deeply. How he lived is wonderful. He not 
only faced poverty, but the very wolf of famine nearly devoured him. 
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During this bitter time, when he could feed the mind and not the 
body, Richter wrote the following in a little book of practical 
philosophy, entitled “‘ Andachtsbuch ’’(Book of Devotion). 

“* Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have become untrue to 

my resolutions. Epictetus was not unhappy. 

“ Not chance, but I am to blame for my sufferings. 

‘Tt was an impossible miracle if none befell me; look for their 
coming therefore; each day make thyself sure of many. 

‘Say not, were my sorrows other than these, I should bear them 
better. Think of the host of worlds, and of the plagues on this 
World-mote. Death puts an end to the whole. 

‘For Virtue’s sake, I am here; but if a man, for his task, forgets 
and sacrifices all, why shouldst not thou ? 

** Expect injuries, for men are weak, and thou thyself doest such 
too often. Mollify thy heart by painting out the sufferings of thy 
enemy; think of him as of one, spiritually sick, who deserves 
sympathy. 

““Most men judge so badly; why wouldst thou be praised by a 
child? No one would respect thee in a beggar’s coat ; what is respect 
that is paid to woollen cloth, not to thee?” 

The blows and stabs of fortune did not sour the noble heart of 
Richter, but from its deep wounds wisdom and beauty flowed. 

Like a hero, full of divine fire and unquenchable spirit, he 
struggled, sending articles to periodicals, of which nine out of ten were 
rejected. 

“‘The prisoner’s allowance,” he says, with grim humour, “ is 
bread and water; but I had only the latter.” 

The following passage from “‘ The Life of Quintus Fixlein” paints 
with inimitable humour the man and the terrible fight for bare 
existence. 

‘His landlord, who was at the same time Professor and Miser, 
maintained in his enclosed court a whole community of hens: Fixlein, 
in company with three room-mates, without difficulty, mastered the 
rent of a chamber or closet: in general, their main equipments, like 
Phoenixes, existed but in the singular number; one bed in which 
always the one pair slept before midnight, the other after midnight, 
like nocturnal watchmen ; one coat, in which one after the other they 
appeared in public, and which, like a watch-coat, was the national 
uniform of the company; and several other ones, Unities both of 
Interest and Place. Nowhere can you collect the stress-memorials 
and siege-medals of Poverty more pleasantly and philosophically than 
at College ; the Academic burgher exhibits to us how many humorists 
and Diogeneses Germany has in it. Our Unitarians had just one 
thing four times, and that was hunger.”’ 

The Quintus related, perhaps with a too pleasurable enjoyment of 
the recollection, how one of this famishing coro invented means of 
appropriating the Professor’s hens as just tribute, or subsidies. He 
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236 THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW 
said (he was a Jurist) they must once for all borrow a legal fiction 
from the Feudal code and look on the Professor as the soccage tenant, 
to whom the usufruct of the hen-yard and hen-house belonged ; but on 
themselves, as the feudal superiors of the same, to whom accordingly 
the vassal was bound to pay his feudal dues. And now, that the 
Fiction might follow Nature, continued he—fictio sequitur naturam—it 
behoved them to lay hold of said Yule-hens, by direct personal 
distraint. But into the courtyard there was no getting. The feudalist, 
therefore, prepared a fishing-line, stuck a bread-pill on the hook, and 
lowered his fishing-tackle, angler-wise, down into the court. Ina few 
seconds, the barb stuck in a hen’s throat, and the hen, now 
communicating with its feudal superior, could silently, like ships by 
Archimedes, be heaved aloft to the hungry air-fishing society where, 
according to circumstances, the proper feudal name and title of 
possession failed not to be awaiting her; for the updrawn fowls were 
now denominated Christmas-fowls, now Forest-hens, Bailiff-hens, 
Pentecost, and Summer-hens. 

“‘ The Professor, like any other Prince, observed with sorrow the 
decreasing population of his hen-yard, for his subjects, like the 
Hebrews, were dying by enumeration. At last he had the happiness, 
while reading his lecture, to descry, through the window of his 
auditorium, a quit-rent hen suspended, like Ignatius Loyola in prayer, 
or Juno in her punishment, in middle air: he followed the incompre- 
hensible direct ascension of the aeronautic animal, and at last descried 
at the upper window the attracting artist and animal magnetizer who 
had drawn his lot for dinner from the hen-yard below.” 

“In my ‘ Historical Lectures,’’”’ writes Jean Paul, “‘the business 
of hungering will, in truth, more and more make its appearance—with 
the hero it rises to a great height—about as often as feasting in 
‘Thummel’s Travels,’ and tea-drinking in Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa’ ; 
nevertheless, I cannot help saying to Poverty, Welcome! so thou came 
not at quite too late a time! Wealth bears heavier on talent than 
poverty ; under gold mountains and thrones, who knows how many a 
spiritual giant may lie crushed down and buried. When among the 
flames of youth, and above all of hotter powers as well, the oil of 
riches is also poured in, little will remain of the Phoenix but his ashes, 
and only a Goethe has force to keep, even at the sun of good fortune, 
his Phoenix wings unsinged. The poor, historical professor, on this 
plan, would not have had much money in his youth. Fate 
manages poets, as men do singing-birds; you overhang the cage 
of the singer and make it dark, till at length he has caught the tunes 
you play to him and can sing them rightly.” 

Like Milton, Richter “ scorned delight and lived laborious days,” 
and the world possesses the glorious fruit of the struggle and the 
sacrifice. 

Richter produced two of the most extraordinary novels ever 
written, “ Hesperus” and “Titan.” These books have been 
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translated in America, and they are full of the most soul-piercing 
pathos and the wildest humour. Perhaps some English publisher 
will, some day, issue good translations of them. 

There are enough ideas in these two books to stock all the 
novels in Mudie’s library for a year. 

To call them novels is to me absurd; they are full of profound 
knowledge of the very deepest depths of the human soul and heart ; 
they fathom the profoundest possibilities of human passion, and they 
overflow with a Christlike sympathy and love. 

Richter had the daring of genius. He dared to dress as he 
pleased, and to wear his hair cut short. He added to this temerity 
by going about Hof without a shirt collar, bare necked, and without 
a pig-tail at the back of his head. Next to the bold, the reckless 
Richter, lived, at this time, a very important Magister, who was 
naturally shocked and deeply offended at this careless, unconventional 
dress of the poet. He wrote to Richter’s landlord, complaining most 
pathetically. Richter promised to do all he could to avoid annoying 
the great man, whose name posterity has not preserved. He would 
only walk in the evenings and mornings, and thereby not run so much 
risk of exhibiting the apparel “‘ which convenience, health, and poverty 
had prescribed to him.” 

The great man was not satisfied, and complained that Jean Paul 
had broken his promise. Then Richter claimed his right to walk in 
his own garden when, and in what dress, he pleased, with or without a 
queue to his hair. 

“To me, Herr Korner (I am pleased to give an anxious world 
the gentleman’s name) is not dreadful”; and for the Magister himself 
he put down these remarkable words; “‘ You despise my mean name ; 
nevertheless, take note of it, for you will not have done the latter 
long till the former will not be in your power to do. I speak 
ambiguously that I may not speak arrogantly.” 

This conduct of Richter caused him to be excommunicated by 
the “‘ gigocracy”’ of Hof. Richter continued his fight with Fortune 
for ten years, and then he won; won nobly too, on his own terms, 
without the sacrifice of one principle or one idea. The relation of a 
stupid man to genius is precisely that of an owl to the sun. And can 
we wonder? A man has been living ina darkness visible of confused 
feelings and ideas; and a God-inspired genius — because genius 
comes from God and to Him goes—pours the solar rays of truth on 
his weak eyes. Of course, the man is dazzled and angry. In 1797 
Richter lost his good, loving mother, whose heart was always a safe 
resting place for her much-tried son. This death broke up the Hof 
household. In 1798 he visited Weimar and met there Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Weiland. 

In speaking of Goethe, Richter said :—‘‘ Goethe told us he had 
not read a syllable of his Werter until ten years after it was written. 
So also said Herder of his works. What can be said of the self- 
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idolatry of the small literary men of the day, when such men are so 
humble? I was ashamed not to be so before them, but I said that 
my things, immediately after they were printed, pleased me extremely, 
and that I knew no better reading—but, when I had forgotten my 
own ideal, I knew none worse.” 

During this visit to Weimar Madam von Kalb used every persuasion 
to induce Richter to marry her. He was also beloved by Emilie von 
Berlespsh, of whom he wrote :—*‘‘ I told Emilie that I felt no passion 
for her, and that it would be impossible for us to live happily together. 
I passed two inconceivably wretched days; but now her wounded 
heart closes again gently, and bleeds less. I am free, free, free, and 
blest! In Hof you will hear of it most extensively, but my 
justification will precede the censure. It depended on myself, after 
my confessions, to form with her a social and friendly bond. At the 
end of May we shall go together to Dresden, Seifersdorf, and on the 
Elbe. . . I should be much happier in marriage than you imagine. 
If there were only the Spring of love, I would ask little from the 
summer of marriage. Do not believe that mine is like your self- 
sacrificing heart.” 

Richter escaped from the subtle toils of Circe and Calypso, and 
at last met in Berlin Caroline Meyer, daughter of Dr. Andrew Meyer. 
Caroline thus writes of Richter to her father, who had forbidden her 
even to mention his name :—“ It is a great pity that we cannot receive 
the noblest and best among men with interest and warmth. I feel, 
indeed, dear Father, that I have lost your esteem. It pains me much, 
but the consciousness at once that I am free from all enthusiasm and 
all extravagance in esteeming and admiring such excellence raises me 
in a certain degree above all mortification. Your dissatisfaction with 
me arises from the suspicion that something different from reverence 
has taken possession of my heart. Did you know how pure, how 
inexpressibly pure, my interest in Jean Paul is, a man like you could 
not on that account esteem me less. With Leonara in Tasso, I can 
say, ‘I love in him only what is most excellent and most exalted.’ 
Ask your own judgment whether this is extravagance. Truly, a more 
exalted man we can never meet.” 

Richter boldly asks Dr. Meyer for his daughter in the following 
terms :—“‘ In this moment of my great request all other things appear 
too little to be touched upon by either of us. I approach the man, 
for whom my esteem and love, even without the relation I desire, 
would be almost filial; as his feminine tenderness and manly 
philosophy have together nourished the root of this beautiful flower 
of the sun, and made it so firm, yet so tender; to this good father of 
this good daughter I present my short but weighty prayer. Let her 
be mine! She will be happy, as I shall be!” 

The father gave his assent, and the lovers were bethrothed. 
Richter thus describes his future wife : 
‘Caroline has exactly that inexpressible love for all things that I 
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have, till now, failed to find, even in those who in everything else 
possess the splendour and purity of the diamond. She preserves, in 
the full harmony of her love to me, the middle and lower tones of 
sympathy for every joy and sorrow of others. 

“She had the beauty, rare among the Germans, of a dark, soft 
eye, and Madonna-like brow . . ._ self-sacrificing love, without 
equal ; modesty ; openness; and in the midst of the purest love for 
me, her heart trembles at every sound of sorrow. 

‘She has the warmest friends among women and young girls, 
and the innumerable visits of congratulation that she received at the 
news of our betrothal shows how much she is beloved by the 
Berliners.” : 

In May 27th, 1801, Richter married his beloved Caroline, and left 
the dust and noise of Berlin for the sweet peace of the country. | I will 
not attempt to describe the happiness of these two lovers, whose 
hearts and minds harmonised so exquisitely. 

A week after the marriage, Caroline wrote to her father: 
“Marriage has made me love him more romantically; indeed, 
infinitely more than before.” 

Jean Paul had a noble head, and his countenance was instinct 
with genius. He commanded friendship and love wherever he went ; 
in fact, he inspired love to an inconvenient degree: the maidens 
wished to marry him and the married ladies, like Madame von Kalb, 
wanted to divorce themselves in order to espouse the all-conquering 
Jean Paul who, in spite of these bewildering temptations, preferred 
the sweet, pure love of the noble-hearted Caroline. 

As throwing light on the character of Jean Paul, I ought to state 
that he wrote an eulogy of Charlotte Corday, full of daring thought 
and noble feeling. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, a delightful work, has been 
translated, and I have quoted rather fully from Carlyle’s admirable 
translation of the Life of Quintus Fixlein. 

The following passage paints the man once for all: ‘‘I hold my 
duty,” he writes, ‘‘ not to lie in enjoying or acquiring, but in writing, 
whatever time it may cost, whatever money may be forborne—nay, 
whatever pleasure ; for example, that of seeing Switzerland, which 
nothing but the sacrifice of time forbids. I deny myself my evening 
meal in my eagerness to work: but the interruptions by my children I 
cannot deny myself.” And further on: ‘“‘A poet who presumes to 
give poetic delight should contemn and willingly forbear all 
enjoyments the sacrifice of which affects his creative powers, that 
so he may delight a century and a whole people.” 

The following passage from Richter is most valuable and 
characteristic :—‘‘ He laid long hours in the night upon the dewy 
grass, and longed to allay the thirst of his soul by looking into the 
starry heavens. When he arose and saw the impression his body had 
made upon the grass, he thought of his grave, and the flowers thus 
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pressed together; the terror of annihilation seized him with iron hand. 
Then came the warm beams of the arisen sun, and the blessed thought 
of God, and His love to man, that would burst the gate of the grave; 
and his sunken heart rose again.” 

In advanced years he could say: ‘‘ When I look at what has been 
made out of me, I must thank God that I paid no heed to external 
matters, neither to time, nor toil, nor profit, nor loss; the thing is 
there, and the instruments that did it I have forgotten, and none else 
know them. In this wise has the unimportant series of moments been 
changed into something higher that remains. I described so much 
that I die without ever having seen Switzerland, and the ocean, and 
so many other sights. But the ocean of Eternity I shall in no case 
fail to see.” 

My last quotation from Richter will be his Dream of Death, of 
which he wrote: “‘ If ever my heart were to grow so wretched and so 
dead that all feelings in it which announce the being of a God were 
extinct there, I would terrify myself with this sketch of mine ; it would 
heal me, and give me my feelings back.” 

The translation is Carlyle’s, who said of this masterpiece of a 
great genius : 

‘‘ The reader has heard much of Richter’s Dreams, with what 
strange, prophetic power he rules that chaos of spiritual nature, bodying 
forth a whole world of darkness, broken by pallid gleams or wild 
sparkles of light, and peopled with huge, shadowy, bewildered shapes 
full of grandeur and meaning. No poet known to us, not Milton 
himself, shows such a vastness of Imagination; such a rapt, deep, Old 
Hebrew spirit as Richter in these scenes’ He mentions in his 
Biographical Notes the impression which these lines in the Tempest 
had on him, as recited by one of his companions : 

‘«* We are such stuff as Dreams are made of, and our little Life is 
rounded with a sleep.’ 

“‘ The passage of Shakespeare,” says he, “‘ ‘ rounded with asleep,’ 
created whole books in me.” 

“‘ The purpose of this Fiction is the excuse of its boldness. Men 
deny the Divine Existence with as little feeling as the most assert it. 
Even in our true systems we go on collecting mere words, play-marks, 
and medals, as misers do coins; and not till late do we transform the 
words into feelings, the coins into enjoyments. A man may, for 
twenty years, believe the Immortality of the Soul; in the one-and- 
twentieth, in some great moment, he for the first time discovers with 
amazement the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this Naptha- 
well. 

‘“‘Of such sort, too, was my terror at the poisonous, stifling 
vapour which floats out round the heart of him who, for the first time, 
enters the school of Atheism. 

“I could with less pain deny Immortality than Deity: there I 
should lose but a world covered with mists, here I should lose the 
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present world, namely, the Sun thereof; the whole spiritual Universe 
is dashed asunder by the hand of Atheism into numberless quicksilver 
points of Me’s, which glitter, run, waver, fly together or asunder, 
without unity or continuance. No one in Creation is so alone as the 
denier of God ; he mourns with an orphaned heart that has lost its 
great Father, by the Corpse of Nature, which no World-spirit moves 
and holds together, and which grows in its grave ; and he mourns by 
that Corpse till he himself crumbles off from it. The whole world lies 
before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx of stone, half-buried in the sand; 
and the All is the cold iron mask of a formless Eternity. 


‘*] merely remark farther that with the belief of Atheism, the 
belief of Immortality is quite compatible: for the same Necessity 
which in this Life threw my light dewdrop of a Me in a flower-bell and 
—under a Sun—can repeat that process in a second life; nay, more 
easily embody me the second time than the first. 

‘* If we hear in childhood that the Dead, about midnight, when 
our sleep reaches near the soul and darkens even our dreams, awake out 
of theirs, and in the church mimic the worship of the living, we 
shudder at Death by reason of the dead, and in the night solitude turn 
away our eyes from the long, silent windows of the church, and fear 
to search in their gleaming whether it proceed from the moon. 

“Childhood and rather its terrors than its raptures, take wings 
and radiance again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in the little night 
of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparks! Leave us even our 
dark, painful dreams as higher half-shadows of reality! And where- 
with will you replace to us those dreams which bear us away from under 
the tumult of the waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where 
the stream of life yet ran silent in its little plain, and flowed towards 
its abysses, a mirror of Heaven ? 

“I was lying once, on a summer evening, in the sunshine, and I 
fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the Churchyard. The down-rolling 
wheels of the steeple clock, which was striking eleven, had awakened 
me. In the emptied night heaven I looked for the Sun, for I thought 
an eclipse was veiling him with the moon. All the Graves were open, 
and the iron doors of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by 
invisible hands. On the walls flitted shadows which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. In the 
open coffins none now lay sleeping but the children. Over the whole 
heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, sultry mist, which a giant shadow, 
like vapour, was drawing down, nearer, closer, and hotter. Above me 
I heard the distant fall of avalanches; under me, the first step of a 
boundless earthquake. The Church wavered up and down with two 
interminable Dissonances, which struggled with each other in it, 
endeavouring in vain to mingle in unison. At times, a grey glimmer 
hovered along the windows, and under it the lead and iron fell down 
molten. The net of the mist and the tottering Earth brought me 
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pressed together; the terror of annihilation seized him with iron hand. 
Then came the warm beams of the arisen sun, and the blessed thought 
of God, and His love to man, that would burst the gate of the grave; 
and his sunken heart rose again.” 

In advanced years he could say: ‘‘ When I look at what has been 
made out of me, I must thank God that I paid no heed to external 
matters, neither to time, nor toil, nor profit, nor loss; the thing is 
there, and the instruments that did it I have forgotten, and none else 
know them. In this wise has the unimportant series of moments been 
changed into something higher that remains. I described so much 
that I die without ever having seen Switzerland, and the ocean, and 
so many other sights. But the ocean of Eternity I shall in no case 
fail to see.” 

My last quotation from Richter will be his Dream of Death, of 
which he wrote: “If ever my heart were to grow so wretched and so 
dead that all feelings in it which announce the being of a God were 
extinct there, I would terrify myself with.this sketch of mine ; it would 
heal me, and give me my feelings back.” 

The translation is Carlyle’s, who said of this masterpiece of a 
great genius : % 

‘The reader has heard much of Richter’s Dreams, with what 
strange, prophetic power he rules that chaos of spiritual nature, bodying 
forth a whole world of darkness, broken by pallid gleams or wild 
sparkles of light, and peopled with huge, shadowy, bewildered shapes 
full of grandeur and meaning. No poet known to us, not Milton 
himself, shows such a vastness of Imagination; such a rapt, deep, Old 
Hebrew spirit as Richter in these scenes) He mentions in his 
Biographical Notes the impression which these lines in the Tempest 
had on him, as recited by one of his companions : 

‘«* We are such stuff as Dreams are made of, and our little Life is 
rounded with a sleep.’ 

“‘ The passage of Shakespeare,” says he, “‘ ‘ rounded with asleep,’ 
created whole books in me.” 

‘“‘ The purpose of this Fiction is the excuse of its boldness. Men 
deny the Divine Existence with as little feeling as the most assert it. 
Even in our true systems we go on collecting mere words, play-marks, 
and medals, as misers do coins; and not till late do we transform the 
words into feelings, the coins into enjoyments. A man may, for 
twenty years, believe the Immortality of the Soul; in the one-and- 
twentieth, in some great moment, he for the first time discovers with 
amazement the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this Naptha- 
well. 

“Of such sort, too, was my terror at the poisonous, stifling 
vapour which floats out round the heart of him who, for the first time, 
enters the school of Atheism. 

“I could with less pain deny Immortality than Deity: there I 
should lose but a world covered with mists, here I should lose the 
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present world, namely, the Sun thereof; the whole spiritual Universe 
is dashed asunder by the hand of Atheism into numberless quicksilver 
points of Me’s, which glitter, run, waver, fly together or asunder, 
without unity or continuance. No one in Creation is so alone as the 
denier of God ; he mourns with an orphaned heart that has lost its 
great Father, by the Corpse of Nature, which no World-spirit moves 
and holds together, and which grows in its grave ; and he mourns by 
that Corpse till he himself crumbles off from it. The whole world lies 
before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx of stone, half-buried in the sand; 
and the All is the cold iron mask of a formless Eternity. 


‘‘T] merely remark farther that with the belief of Atheism, the 
belief of Immortality is quite compatible: for the same Necessity 
which in this Life threw my light dewdrop of a Me in a flower-bell and 
—under a Sun—can repeat that process in a second life; nay, more 
easily embody me the second time than the first. 

‘‘ If we hear in childhood that the Dead, about midnight, when 
our sleep reaches near the soul and darkens even our dreams, awake out 
of theirs, and in the church mimic the worship of the living, we 
shudder at Death by reason of the dead, and in the night solitude turn 
away our eyes from the long, silent windows of the church, and fear 
to search in their gleaming whether it proceed from the moon. 

** Childhood and rather its terrors than its raptures, take wings 
and radiance again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in the little night 
of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparks! Leave us even our 
dark, painful dreams as higher half-shadows of reality! And where- 
with will you replace to us those dreams which bear us away from under 
the tumult of the waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where 
the stream of life yet ran silent in its little plain, and flowed towards 
its abysses, a mirror of Heaven ? 

“I was lying once, on a summer evening, in the sunshine, and I 
fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the Churchyard. The down-rolling 
wheels of the steeple clock, which was striking eleven, had awakened 
me. In the emptied night heaven I looked for the Sun, for I thought 
an eclipse was veiling him with the moon. All the Graves were open, 
and the iron doors of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by 
invisible hands. On the walls flitted shadows which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. In the 
open coffins none now lay sleeping but the children. Over the whole 
heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, sultry mist, which a giant shadow, 
like vapour, was drawing down, nearer, closer, and hotter. Above me 
I heard the distant fall of avalanches; under me, the first step of a 
boundless earthquake. The Church wavered up and down with two 
intermineble Dissonances, which struggled with each other in it, 
endeavouring in vain to mingle in unison. At times, a grey glimmer 
hovered along the windows, and under it the lead and iron fell down 
molten. The net of the mist and the tottering Earth brought me 
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into that hideous Temple, at the door of which, in two poison-bushes, 
two glittering Basilisks lay brooding. I passed through unknown 
Shadows, on whom ancient centuries were impressed. All the 
Shadows were standing round the empty Altar, and in all, not the 
heart, but the breast quivered and pulsed. One dead man only, who 
had just been buried there, still lay on his coffin without quivering 
breast, and on his smiling countenance stood a happy dream. But at 
the entrance of one living he awoke, and smiled no longer; he lifted 
his heavy eyelids, but within was no eye; and in his beating breast 
there lay, instead of a heart, a wound. He held up his hands and 
folded them to pray; but the arms lengthened out and dissolved ; and 
the hands, still folded together, fell away. Above, on the Church- 
dome, stood the dial plate of Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index, but a black finger pointed thereon, and 
the Dead sought to see the time by it. 

“Now sank from aloft a noble, high Form, with a look of 
ineffaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the Dead cried out, 
‘Christ! is there no God?’ He answered, ‘ There is none!’ The 
whole Shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast alone; and one 
after the other, all, in this shuddering, shook into pieces. 

“Christ continued: ‘I went through the Worlds, I mounted into 
the Suns, and flew with Galaxies through the wastes of Heavens, but 
there is no God! I descended as far as Being casts its shadow, and 
looked down into the Abyss and cried: Father, where art thou? But 
I heard only the everlasting storm which no one guides, and the 
gleaming Rainbow of Creation hung without a Sun that made it, over 
the abyss and trickled down. And when I looked up to the 
immeasurable world for the Divine Eye, it glared on me with an 
empty, black, bottomless Eye-socket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry away the 
Shadows, for He is not!’ 

“The pale-grown Shadows flitted away, as white vapour which 
frost has formed with the warm breath disappears; and all was void. 
O, then came, fearful for the heart, the dead Children who had been 
awakened in the Churchyard into the Temple, and cast themselves 
before the high form on the Altar, and said, ‘ Jesus, have we no 
Father?’ And he answered, with streaming tears, ‘We are all 
orphans, I and you: we are without Father !’ 

“‘ Then shrieked the Dissonances still lougéer—the quivering walls 
of the Temple parted asunder, and the Temple and the Children sank 
down and the whole Earth ard the Sun sank after it, and the whole 
Universe sank with its immensity before us ; and above, on the summit 
of immeasurable Nature, stood Christ, and gazed down into the 
Universe, chequered with its thousand Suns, as into the Mine bored 
out of the Eternal Night, in which the Suns run like mine-lamps and 
the Galaxies like silver veins. 

“‘ And as he saw the grinding press of Worlds, the torch dance of 
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celestial wildfires, and the coral banks of beating hearts; and as he 
saw how world after world shook off its glimmering souls upon the Sea 
of Death, as a water-bubble scatters swimming lights on the waves, 
then majestic as the Highest of the Finite, he raised his eyes towards 
the Nothingness and towards the void Immensity, and said: ‘ Dead, 
dumb Nothingness! Cold, everlasting Necessity! Frantic Chance ! 
Know ye what this is that lies beneath you? When will ye crush the 
Universe in pieces, and me? Chance, knowest thou what thou doest, 
when with thy hurricanes thou walkest through that snow-powder of 
Stars, and extinguishest Sun after Sun, and that sparkling dew of 
heavenly lights goes out as thou passest over it? How is each so 
solitary in this wide grave of the All! I am alone with myself! O 
Father, O Father! where is Thy infinite bosom, that I might rest on 
it? Ah, if each soul is its own father and creator, why cannot it be 
its own destroyer too? 

“‘* Is this beside me yet a Man? Unhappy one! Your little life 
is the sigh of Nature, or only its echo ; a convex mirror throws its rays 
into that dust-cloud of dead men’s ashes down on the Earth, and thus 
you cloud-formed, wavering phantoms arise. Look down into the 
Abyss, over which clouds of ashes are moving ; mists full of Worlds 
reek up from the Sea of Death; the Future is a mounting mist, and 
the Present is a falling one. Knowest thou thy Earth again?’ 

“* Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled with tears, and he 
said: ‘Ah, I was once there; I was still happy then; I had still my 
infinite Father, and looked up cheerfully from the mountains into the 
immeasurable Heaven, and pressed my mangled breast on his healing 
form, and said, even in the bitterness of death: Father, take Thy son 
from this bleeding hull and lift him to thy heart! Ah, ye too happy 
inhabitants of Earth, ye still believe in Him. Perhaps even now your 
Sun is going down, and ye kneel amid blossoms, and brightness, and 
tears, and lift trustful hands, and cry with joy-streaming eyes to the 
opened Heaven: Me, too, thou knowest, Omnipotent, and all my 
wounds: and at death thou receivest me, and closest them all! 
Unhappy creatures, at death they will not be closed! Ah, when the 
sorrow-laden lays himself, with galled back, into the Earth, to sleep 
till a fairer Morning full of Truth, full of Virtue and Joy—He awakens 
in a stormy Chaos, in the everlasting Midnight—there comes no 
Morning, and no soft, healing hand, and no Infinite Father! Mortal, 
beside me! if thou still livest, pray to Him; else thou hast lost Him 
forever ! ’ 

“ And as I fell down, and looked into the sparkling Universe, I 
saw the upborne Rings of the Giant-Serpent, the Serpent of Eternity, 
which had coiled itself round the All of Worlds—and the Rings sank 
down and encircled the All doubly; and then it wound itself, 
innumerable ways, round Nature, and swept the Worlds from their 
places, and, crushing, squeezed the Temple of Immensity together, 
into the Church of a Burying-ground—and-all grew strait, dark, 
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fearful—and an immeasurably extended Hammer was to strike the last 
hour of Time, and shiver the Universe asunder—WHEN I AWOKE. 

‘* My soul wept for joy that I could still pray to God; and the 
joy, and the weeping, and the faith on Him were my prayer. And, as 
I arose, the Sun was glowing deep behind the full purpled corn-ears, 
and casting meekly the gleam of its twilight-red on the little Moon, 
which was rising in the East without an Aurora; and between the 
sky and the earth, a gay, transient air-people was stretching out its 
short wings, and living, as I did, before the Infinite Father ; and from 
all Nature around me flowed peaceful tones as from distant evening 
bells.” 

On November 14th, 1825, at six o’clock in the evening, the 
physician entered Richter’s room. He appeared to sleep; his 
countenance became every moment holier; his brow more heavenly: 
a light from heaven shone upon it; and his wife’s tears fell upon, his 
marble face. He remained unconscious. A slight convulsion passed 
over his countenance: the doctor said, “‘ That is death!” and all 
was quiet. 


“Thou shalt arise, my soul.” 
JosEPH FoRSTER. 








‘Colonial London ”’ 


METROPOLITAN CENTRES WHERE BRITISH COLONISTS FOREGATHER,. 


It would be an interesting and by no means an unpleasing task to 
enquire curiously into the genesis 2f colonial centres in London; a 
task requiring excursions into a dim past, when clubs were as yet 
undreamed of, and even their forerunners, the Coffee and Chocolate 
Houses, were unknown ; a time when grave Merchant Adventurers 
met their dare-devil captains in some quaint waterside tavern to 
discuss with them and wild-eyed travellers the wonders of lands 
beyond the seas. Our ambition for the present, however, must be 
kept within more modest limits, aiming at the practical rather than 
the picturesque. This timely confession may stand as an excuse for 
commencing the sketch with the Royal Colonial Institute, a pre- 
cedence which chronology does not sanction, though other considera- 
tions fully justify. 

It was some thirty years ago that a group of individuals, more or 
less intimately connected with the outlying parts of our “ Imperial 
Heritage,” decided that a place for Colonials to meet in London was 
urgently needed, and in 1868, under the presidency of Viscount Bury 
(now Lord Albemarle), the Colonial Institute was opened. It was not 
intended as a Club; it was to assume, in relation to the Colonies, a 
position similar to that filled by the Royal Society as regards science, 
and the Royal Geographical Society as regards travel. In a word, it 
was to promote a better knowledge of the units which go to the 
formation of the Empire. As a means towards this end a Reading 
Room and Library were formed, which, under the guidance of an 
influential Committee, soon attained importance. The Library, in 
fact, now almost threatens to swallow up the Institute. 

At first, the Society was established in very unassuming quarters 
in Westminster, then moved to Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, and 
subsequently to the Strand, where under the indefatigable secretarial 
control of the late Dr. Eady, and subsequently of Sir Frederick 
Young, the Institute speedily began to flourish, and to attract wide- 
spread notice at home and abroad. Lord Bury retired from the 
Presidency in 1871, being succeeded by the late Duke of Manchester, 
who retired seven years later. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was 
approached, and recognizing the important position the Institution 
had succeeded in gaining, consented to accept the post of President, 
which he has occupied ever since. In 1882 a Royal Charter of 
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Incorporation was granted. The membership had rapidly risen from 
275 in 1870 to nearly 2,000 in 1883, and it was felt that a fresh move 
to pastures new and more expansive, was necessary. A long leasehold 
of a site in Northumberland Avenue was taken, and a fund was 
opened for building suitable quarters. Subsequently, the site was 
purchased, the whole transaction involving an expenditure of some 
£50,000. But, undoubtedly, the policy was a wise one, for the 
present membership is very nearly 5,000, and the income has reached 
over £10,000 per annum. Many members incline to think that even 
a bolder scheme would have been advisable, for want of room is again 
beginning to be felt. 

Quite at an early date the Institute inaugurated an invaluable 
educational movement, by inviting leading Colonials and officials 
to read, before the Society, papers on subjects dealing with the 
Colonies and India. In this manner many an important message 
has been conveyed to the British public, and the proceedings of the 
Institute will be found crowded with weighty and instructive lectures. 
Unfortunately, the Institute has never been in a position to offer the 
hospitality of its own quarters for these Winter Session functions. 
The lectures have been given in numerous places, sometimes in a 
picture gallery, at others in a library, and at present are being given 
in the gorgeous Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Metropole. There is a 
certain lack of dignity as well as loss of comfort about this arrange- 
ment which makes it seem a pity that, when the handsome home of 
the Institute was erected, provision could not have been made for a 
chamber big enough to offer a welcome to the interested crowds which 
generally gather to hear the lectures. 

There are unkind critics who aver that the powers that be are not 
over anxious to undertake the troubles and responsibilities of the 
Sessional arrangements within their own borders. It is found easier 
to delegate such matters to public caterers. At all events, the correct 
‘learned society ” attitude is observed with stolid pertinacity. With 
the enormous growth of the Institute, many have expressed their 
desire to see it assume more of a social character and discard some of 
its cold formality. No doubt the Royal Colonial Institute is doing 
excellent work, but it is difficult to grow enthusiastic over it, to 
cultivate an affection for it, except at a distance. It is notable that 
many of its big-wigs and mighty Councillors hardly ever come near 
the place unless a Council meeting or some other great function is on. 
Some of them work hard for the Institute and its objects, but they 
prefer to keep away from its portals, for, if learned, it is deadly dull. 
The Library is fine, the Reading Room excellent ; the Smoking Room 
is relegated to the basement where smokers are threatened with 
momentary intombment by the frowning arrays of giant volumes 
and imposing folios. Down here, members may, if they are very 
brave, order coffee, tea, and bread and butter—but this is looked upon 
as almost akin to the desecration of a hallowed spot. 
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Great efforts have been made to democratize the august Council ; 
the elect, however, are all-powerful, and disdainfully reject any plea 
for innovations. As a matter of fact, the Council is far too 
distinguished, its honourable chest too lavishly decorated with medals 
and stars, to be representative. The autocratic army man or Indian 
civilian (who frequents cosy West End Clubs) will not understand the 
desire of men, at home for brief intervals from distant parts of the 
world, to make the Royal Colonial Institute a pleasant resting place, 
where they can meet other Colonials and whither, also, they may 
invite their friends and relations. These men say frankly enough, 
let the educational work go on by all means, the encouragement of 
geographical teaching, the giving of lectures, the collection of books 
and newspapers; but let us so contrive matters that the Institute 
shall be a genial place of welcome when we “come home.” It is 
indisputable that if the Council unbent and made the Institute more 
of a Club its power for good would be immensely increased. 

Of course, discretion is needed. No one who cares for the 
Institute would for one moment wish to see it degenerate. In some 
quarters there exists a certain natural nervousness about any fresh 
development, for some twelve years ago the R.C.I. was in dire peril. 
Sounds of Jubilee were in the air, and the grand conception of an 
Imperial meeting house, Museum, and educational bureau was mooted. 
It was a delicate matter for the Institute, and it became acutely 
dangerous when the much-respected President headed the new move- 
ment. Many hesitated; there were divided allegiances, and for a 
moment the fate of the Institute hung in the balance. Happily, these 
were ‘‘ rebellious ” loyalists; amalgamation was avoided, and so the 
R.C.I. was not swallowed up in the quagmire of Exhibition land. It 
was a worthy fight and one which benefits the Empire; for, in spite of 
interested criticism, the stolid, passive opposition to the suggested 
policy of “‘ happy dispatch” (it was called a “‘ happy union ”’) was not 
in any way a sign of lukewarmness to the Imperial idea. No better 
work towards the consolidation of the Empire has been done any- 
where than at the Northumberland Avenue establishment. 

Apart from this question, the majority of members would rejoice 
to see more enterprise imported into the executive of the Institute. 
The financial position is excellent and does credit to everyone 
concerned, but a little more liberality in entertaining the aspirations 
of the junior official and the civilian members would not endanger that 
position ; it could only strengthen it. 

A few words of praise for the Institute Journal will not be out of 
place here. It affords an excellent apergue of Imperial literature and 
acts as a link between the 5,000scattered members. The library, with 
its 40,000 volumes, is one to be proud of, and the Council may well 
feel satisfied with the sound ability and ungrudging labours of their 
Librarian and their clerical staff. 

And now something must be said of the Imperial Institute. 
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Started under the highest patronage, as the accepted official and 
national Jubilee Memorial, from the very first, the financial question 
gave trouble. Pessimistic observers foresaw the South Kensington 
trend of affairs and shrugged their shoulders. Those wondrous 1851 
Exhibition Commissioners smiled kindly on the scheme, the country 
and colonies were industriously scoured for subscriptions. August 
personages begged and cajoled; Colonial Governments with halting 
steps followed the piper, and in due course another architectural horror 
flaunted its inappropriate vulgarity before the astonished gaze ofa 
long-suffering public. Amidst genuine rejoicings, the Institute was 
inaugurated. Grand was the programme, lavish were the premises, but, 
oh! how poor the performance! The Institute was to be a home for 
all the colonies, where each would exhibit her riches; it was to bea 
bureau for those who wanted reliable information before emigrating ; 
a museum wherein merchants could discover what was best to import, 
and which would teach manufacturers what they ought to export. It 
was to be a house of conferences, a mart for the exchange of ideas, a 
centre for. experimentation; also a place where Britons could meet, 
eat, drink, and be merry, when they were not reading, listening to 
lectures, or being soothed by exotic music. Well, some attempts at 
practical commercial museums were made. A vast number of people 
where, in exchange for welcome guineas, dubbed fellows. The curious 
were gathered together. But money was wanted. The people who 
ought to have patronized the Institute kept away, so the place was 
turned into a decorous variety show. Most unhappy was the choice 
of chief executive servants. The first Assistant Secretary was not 
liked, and Sir Alfred Jephson, who succeeded him, was cordially dis- 
liked. Lack of patronage, want of money, told upon the Institute, 
which is an awful quagmire for the engulphing of gold. It has never 
been a success, and now that the best part of it has been taken for the 
London University—poor, poor University!—success is farther off 
than ever. No more need be said. Indeed, some apology is needed 
for the length of this paragraph, for alas! the Imperial Institute is not 
one of the metropolitan centres where British Colonists foregather. 
Among minor societies, there is the Imperial Club, and the East 
Indian Association. This latter was founded in 1866, and publishes a 
journal, in which the interesting papers read before the Association are 
printed. The St. George’s Club once had a pronounced Imperialistic 
flavour, but it is not much of a power with colonials. Serving a useful 
purpose is the Australian Club in the City, which gathers together 
those trafficking with the Antipodean Continent. These are limited 
in either aims or influence. Northumberland Avenue is the most 
attracting of all these centres, and if its austerity could be softened, 
great would be the boon to the colonials when they “come home.” 


GREY CADOGAN ROTHERY. 










The Trail of the Bookworm 


PRroFEssoR Dovuctas’s book on China is the most recently published volume 
of Mr. Fisher Unwins’s “ Story of the Nations” series. It is a distinctly useful 
book at the present moment for the busy man who wishes to obtain some idea 
of the state of things existing behind the pink gates of the Emperor’s Palace. 
According to Professor Douglas, the Emperor must rank among the hardest 
worked of mortals. His devotions commence at the very uncomfortable hour 
of 2 a.m., and apparently last for two hours, when he returns to his palace for 
breakfast. After this early refreshment, he proceeds to burn incense to the god 
of fire at that god’s particular temple; then, ‘after having offered up the usual 
prayers, he returns to the palace to receive the reports of his ministers and to 
discuss the affairs of the Empire. The Emperor can hardly be said to lead an 
enviable existence. 

The book gives, in narrative form, some of the vicissitudes which have 
affected the fortunes of the various Chinese monarchs. It is in no sense a 
history of that prolific, long-suffering, over-burdened, ard mysterious people. 
There is scarcely a word about the organization or internal arrangement of 
the various provinces. Their wonderful and elaborate system of law and 
administration of justice is not even mentioned. On one occasion the 
economic question is suggested, but not one word is said as to the system or 
the want of system which obtains, and which has managed to last from the 
twilight of antiquity to the present. Many commanders and mandarins are 
mentioned by name, but no information is given beyond their mere appoint- 
ment and their fall. In fact, we think it would have been much better for his 
book had Professor Douglas omitted to mention so many of these gentlemen, 
The great and interesting question of race is not treated by the author with any 
degree of skill; in fact, he is very much too busy with a bewildering succession 
of monarchs who, for the most part, seem very unworthy of their high station. 
The question of their religion occasionally comes in, so to speak, almost 
accidently, amid the various missionary squabbles, and very little useful 
information about the organization is given. Confucius is described in a happy- 
go-lucky way as “that master of make-believe.” Is this a compliment to his 
power over his fellow men or a censure? It is interesting to note that the 
“Great Wall of China” receives attention to the extent of some three lines, 
This engineering work, merely on account of the stupendous amount of human 
labour involved, is surely worthy of more generous treatment by an author of 
a book on China. The work is written in very light, narrative style, and shows 
signs of hurry, evidently from an anxiety to produce it at the precise moment 
to command a sale. 

As an example of “ wordiness,” we may quote the following passage :— 
“The wood engraving of this period . . . is eagerly sought after by those to 
whom the god of wealth has been propitious,” - ~ 
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Professor Douglas has a keen admiration for the rather well-worn phrase, 
“iron heel.” It continually recurs. 

We notice the title-page is silent as to what Mr. Douglas professes, or even 
where he professes. 

The volume undoubtedly shows a great acquaintance with Chinese 
literature and history, and while we can recommend the book on account of 
the information contained in its four hundred and fifty pages, we regret 
Professor Douglas has not made more of his opportunity and produced a work 
showing more thought and one less like an extended catalogue of various 
dynasties. 

By the way, what a wicked printer to make the Professor speil aquatic 
acquatic. The book is illustrated by various photogravures which have no 
connection whatever with the text. 


* * * 


We have received a copy of Mr. William Lutter-Longstaff’s new volume of 
poems, entitled ‘Flowers and Weeds.”* It will be remembered that this 
author’s first volume, ‘* Passion and Reflection,” was well received by the Press 
and the Public; among the latter who congratulated the author were the 
Duke of Argyle and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Longstaff is master of the art of 
expressing passion, which he does, perhaps, unwisely in ‘“‘ Laws Amationes,” a 
poem that might have been omitted from this collection. There are some 
people who might consider it a little too sensuous. On the other hand, “ All 
for true love’s sake ” is a singularly sweet ballad which almost any modern poet 
might be proud of. One of the most powerful of the poems is descriptive of 
Frank Bramley’s well-known picture, ‘‘A Hopeless Dawn,” now in the Tate 
Gallery. The light is just breaking 


Grey, }: oyless, hopeless? Laughter from the shore— 
Her mem’ry hears it thro’ the shaking door, 

And sees his shadow on the sunlit floor, 

And feels his strong, warm kiss. The wind and spray 
Burst thro’ the crevices. O morning, stay ! 

Turn back to night ! She has no need of day. 


* a * 


We have received a copy of this quarter’s “ Windmill,” the frontispiece of 
which is a reproduction of a picture by Mr. Starr Wood, entitled “Love the 
Liberator.” This is worth study ; beneath the shadow of a gigantic eagle a 
beautiful Brown Potteresque female is being kissed again into life by the 
mediaeval Prince of our fairy tales. There are also among the art contributions 
a poetical drawing by I. I. Guthrie, beautifully titled, “The way of the lovely 
Sky,” and among the more notable and interesting would be the reproduction 
of one of Mr. Paul Maitland’s studies—a barge in a delightful river mist— 
softening all the hardness and dreamily revealing its unbarge-like qualities in 
peculiarly graceful lines. But we cannot quarrel with Mr. Maitland because of 
the restful beauty of his picture, and we can honestly congratulate “The 
Windmill ” on its enterprise in giving many of its readers an opportunity, they 
might not, perhaps, have otherwise enjoyed, of studying this artist’s work. 
The letterpress of this number is very well up to the high average ; indeed, 
we may say that the “ Hard Hearted Lover,” by Amy Sawyer, is one of the 
most delightfully humorous of stories we have read recently. Altogether the 
holiday-maker could not have a better shilling investment. 


** Flowers and Weeds,” (2s. 6d.) by ’  neae ii published by Greening & Co, 
Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 





